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ABSTRACT 


The  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  examine  the 
present  administrative  structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba 

diving  in  Canada;  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  inherent 
problems;  and  to  make  recommendations  suggesting  possible 
methods  of  improving  the  situation  which  currently  exists, 
through  greater  communication  and  cooperative  effort. 

Data  were  obtained  by  means  of  personal  inter¬ 
views,  analysis  of  official  documents  and  records  of  asso¬ 
ciations  and  agencies,  and  responses  to  mailed  question¬ 
naires.  Secondary  sources  such  as  books  and  periodicals 
pertinent  to  the  topic  were  also  utilized. 

Recommendations,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  organizational  structure  and  inherent  problems  des¬ 
cribed  above,  were:  that  a  national  forum  for  all  groups 

involved  in  the  sport  be  constituted,  whose  functions  would 
include  the  coordination  of  funding  requests  to  the  Federal 
government  and  representation  of  the  sport  at  the  national 
level;  that  national  minimum  training  and  certification 
standards  be  developed  and  adopted  by  all  national  scuba 
certifying  agencies;  and,  that  greater  emphasis  be  placed 
on  safety  and  fitness  aspects  of  the  sport  as  well  as 
institution  of  programs  of  public  awareness  and  public 
re lations . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Man  has  been  engaged  in  underwater  activities  for 

over  two  thousand  years.  The  earliest  known  references  are 
contained  in  the  writings  of  authors  such  as  Herodotus,  Livy 
Pliny  and  Aristotle  (Brennan,  1970:30).  The  earliest  of 
man's  attempts  at  diving  were  for  economic  purposes  (the 
collection  of  food,  shells  and  dyes) ,  as  well  as  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  military  campaigns,  for  reconnaissance  or  sabo¬ 
tage  (North,  1968:6) .  In  these  ventures,  divers  went  under¬ 
water  with  little  or  no  equipment,  and  employed  breath¬ 
holding  techniques.  Soon,  curiosity  as  well  as  necessity 
led  to  crude  attempts  to  design  equipment  which  would  allow 
an  individual  to  take  a  supply  of  air  underwater  and  operate 
independently  of  the  surface.  During  the  18th  and  19th 

centuries,  much  work  was  also  being  carried  out  in  the 
development  of  diving  bells  and  other  types  of  submersibles , 
but  these  were  surface-dependent  for  their  air  supply  (Kenny 
1972:29-33) . 

The  first  practical,  surface-independent  diving 
system  was  developed  by  William  James  in  1825  (Zanelli,  1967 
2),  and  at  the  same  time  surface-supplied  helmet  diving 
equipment  was  becoming  increasingly  sophisticated.  A  refine 
ment  of  the  James  apparatus  was  introduced  in  1866  by  two 
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Frenchmen,  Rouquayrol  and  Denayrouze.  Their  invention, 
which  they  called  the  "Aerophore"  (Brennan,  1970:36),  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  precursor  of  our  modern-day 
scuba  diving  equipment  (Dixon,  1968:19).  This  apparatus 
was  the  first  to  supply  air  to  the  diver  on  demand  (only 
during  inhalation,  rather  than  constant  free-flow) ,  but  the 
air  was  not  supplied  to  the  diver  under  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  the  surrounding  water  (Zanelli,  1967:2).  It  did, 
however,  enable  the  diver  to  be  independent  of  the  surface 
for  short  periods  (Kenyon  and  DeHaas ,  1970:21). 

During  World  War  II,  the  use  of  'frogmen'  and 
'human  torpedoes'  generated  public  awareness  about  under¬ 
water  activities  (Carrier  and  Carrier,  1968:2).  The  real 
breakthrough  for  scuba  diving  came  in  June,  1943  with  the 
development  of  the  "Aqua-lung"  by  Jacques  Cousteau  and 
Emile  Gagnan.  This  apparatus,  which  was  virtually  identical 

to  that  employed  today  by  scuba  divers  throughout  the  world, 
became  generally  available  after  the  end  of  the  war  (Kenny, 
1972:  33)  . 

This  early  scuba  diving  equipment  reached  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the  period  from  1950  to  1952, 
while  many  divers  were  also  experimenting  with  home-made 
equipment  (Iannucci,  1976:4) .  The  first  diving  club  in 
Canada  was  formed  in  1952  (Iannucci,  1976:4) ,  and  the  first 
provincial  diving  council,  the  Ontario  Underwater  Council, 
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was  formed  in  1958  (Stewart,  1967).  In  1959,  the  Under¬ 
water  Society  of  America  came  into  being,  and  Canada  had 
representation  within  this  body  through  the  Ontario  Under¬ 
water  Council  (Kozak,  1972) .  In  1960,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Underwater  Instructors  (NAUI)  was  formed  in 
Houston,  Texas  to  standardize  diver  training  programs.  In 
1961,  NAUI  held  its  first  Canadian  instructor  certification 
course  in  Toronto,  Ontario.  Successful  candidates  from  this 
course  received  dual  instructor  certification  from  NAUI  and 
OUC ,  which  had  co-sponsored  the  course  (Ontario  Diver,  July 
1961:12-13) .  In  1964,  the  Association  of  Canadian  Under¬ 
water  Councils  (ACUC)  was  formed  to  provide  for  national 
standardization  and  representation  of  divers  at  the  federal 
level  (Underwater  Society  of  America,  1967) .  ACUC  was 
formally  incorporated  in  1970  (Mockridge,  1976b),  followed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Underwater  Instructors  Canada 
in  1971  (Davis,  1975)  . 

The  sport  has  become  a  popular  recreational 
activity,  attracting  thousands  of  Canadians  each  year.  NAUI 
Canada  certified  more  than  9,700  scuba  divers  in  1975  (Kozak, 
1976) .  Almost  5,000  divers  were  certified  by  ACUC  in  1974, 
while  a  twenty  percent  increase  was  projected  for  1975  (ACUC, 
1974)  . 

The  increase  in  popularity  of  the  sport  is  due  in 
part  to  the  vast  areas  of  accessible  inland  and  coastal 
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waters  in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  exposure  which  the  sport 
has  received  in  the  media,  particularly  television. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

From  its  inception  in  Canada  on  an  organized  basis 
in  1952,  the  sport  has  continued  to  grow  and  develop.  One 
important  aspect  of  this  growth  has  been  the  development  of 
structures  or  organizations  which  play  a  role  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  or  control  of  various  groups  or  levels  of  involve¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  these  groups  has  increased,  as  has  the 
complexity  of  their  interrelationships.*  There  are  now  many 
reciprocal  agreements,  contracts  and  understandings  between 
various  groups  which  has  resulted  in  some  confusion  as  to 
the  objectives  of  each  group,  and  their  respective  areas  of 
responsibility.  It  appears,  from  personal  interviews  and 
correspondence  with  individuals  knowledgeable  about  the 
sport's  historical  development  in  Canada,  and  those  working 
at  the  administrative  level,  that  the  conflict  or  lack  of 
cooperation  between  various  groups  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  currently  faced  by  the  sport.  If  this  situation 
could  be  resolved  and  areas  of  responsibility  clearly  iden¬ 
tified  and  assigned  to  specific  organizations,  it  would 


*  A  schematic  representation  of  the  current  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  is  presented  on  page  28. 

Full  discussion  of  this  structure  appears  in  Chapter  4 
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facilitate  better  use  of  available  financial  and  personnel 
resources  and  contribute  to  a  more  orderly  development  of 
the  sport. 

Internal  difficulties  have  existed  for  the  past 
decade,  but  the  problems  encountered  at  the  national  level 
particularly,  have  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
federal  government,  specifically  Recreation  Canada,  a  unit 
within  the  Fitness  and  Amateur  Sport  Branch,  partly  as  a 
result  of  apparent  conflict  over  funding  and  representation 
at  the  national  level.  The  position  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  that  the  agencies  involved  should  attempt  to 
resolve  their  differences  and  work  on  a  cooperative  basis 
on  matters  of  mutual  concern.  Recreation  Canada  pledged 
its  support  in  bringing  about  discussions  aimed  at  resolving 
current  areas  of  conflict,  in  stating  that: 

Wherever  there  is  variance  in  opinion 
or  potential  conflict.  Recreation 
Canada  has  attempted  to  facilitate 
organizations  to  ' i ron-out '  their 
differences  or  to  strengthen  their 
common  objectives  (Kalinowsky,  1974) . 

The  feeling  expressed  by  Recreation  Canada  has  also  been 
echoed  by  'user  groups'  such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  (YMCA) ,  which  has  reguested  "...improved  co¬ 
operation  [and]  reduced  duplication  of  effort..."  (McCuaig, 


1975)  . 


While  there  have  been  attempts  made  to  improve  the 


present  situation,  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  resolution 
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of  the  matter  to  date.  It  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  sport  in  Canada  that  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
administrative  structure  be  undertaken.  The  necessity  of 
unity  and  cooperation  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  government  and  user  groups.  An  analysis 
of  the  present  situation  and  the  development  of  a  plan  to 
provide  for  a  more  coherent  organization  is  the  justification 
for  this  study. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  three-fold: 

1.  to  describe  and  examine  the  present  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada; 

2.  to  identify  some  of  its  inherent  problems  and  weak¬ 
nesses  ;  and 

3.  to  present  specific  recommendations  on  means  by 
which  the  present  situation  might  be  altered  in  order 
to  improve  service  to  the  Canadian  scuba  diving 
community . 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  situation  in 
the  sport,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  historical  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  various  organizations,  and  to  examine  closely 
their  specific  aims  and  objectives.  This  process  was 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  relations  between  and  among  these 
organizations.  Some  of  the  apparent  areas  of  difficulty 
were  studied  in  terms  of  their  origin  and  ramifications  for 
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the  sport,  and  proposals  for  resolving  these  difficulties 
were  made.  Areas  which  seem  to  require  greater  emphasis 
were  also  discussed,  and  specific  programs  outlined  which 
could  be  initiated  by  the  various  organizations  at  all 
leve Is  . 

Methodology 

Data  in  the  study  were  obtained  from  personal 
interviews ,  analysis  of  official  documents  and  records  of 
associations,  and  responses  to  mailed  questionnaires 
developed  by  the  author  for  this  project.  These  question¬ 
naires  were  distributed  to  the  following  agencies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  : 

ACUC  Executive  members 
NAUI  Canada  Board  of  Directors 
Provincial  Diving  Council  Presidents 
YMCA 

Recreation  Canada 

Sports  Federation  of  Canada 

Canadian  Armed  Forces 

The  purpose  of  the  questionnaires  was  to  obtain  facts  and 
opinions  from  individuals  involved  in  the  development  or 
administration  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada  concerning  the 
sport's  structure  and  the  current  problems  perceived. 

Copies  of  the  questionnaires,  cover  letters,  and  responses 
are  included  in  Appendices  A  through  G. 
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Also  used  were  secondary  sources  such  as  books  and 
special  interest  magazines  related  to  the  topic.  Information 
gathered  was  examined  in  relation  to  surveyed  literature  on 
the  subject  of  organizational  structure  and  behaviour. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  limited  by  a  lack  of  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  sports  administration  generally,  and  the  sport  of 
scuba  diving  in  particular. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  recreational  pursuits  of  individuals.  In 
the  sport  under  study,  this  difficulty  was  compounded  by  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  administrative  structure  and  the  lack 
of  exchange  of  information  among  all  groups. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  restricted  to  an  examination  of  the 
sport  within  Canada.  The  scuba  diving  certifying  agencies 
included  in  the  study  are  only  those  which  operate  on  a 
national  basis.  Those  which  are  active  on  a  provincial  or 
regional  level  are  therefore  excluded  from  the  study. 

Definition  of  Terms 

ACUC  or  A.C.U.C. 

Acronym  for  the  Association  of  Canadian  Underwater 
Councils.  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 
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CCCA  or  C.C.C.A. 

Acronym  for  the  Canadian  Council  for  Co-operation 
in  AQuatics .  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 

CMAS  or  C .M .A.S . 

Acronym  for  the  Confederation  Mondiale  des  Activi- 
tes  Sub-aquatiques  (English  translation:  World 
Underwater  Federation) .  Utilized  in  both  forms 
in  this  study. 


CMC A  or  C.N.C.A. 

Acronym  for  the  Council  for  National  Co-operation 
in  Aquatics.  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 

NASDS  or  N .A.S ,D ,S . 

Acronym  for  the  National  Association  of  Skin  Diving 
Schools .  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 

NAUI  or  N . A ,U . I . 

Acronym  for  the  National  Association  of  Underwater 
Instructors.  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 
Also  appears  as  NAUI  Canada  or  N . A. U . I .  Canada 
when  referring  to  the  organization  in  Canada 
speci f ically . 

NSTC  or  N ,S .T ,C  ♦ 

Acronym  for  the  National  Scuba  Training  Council. 
Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 
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PADI  or  P.A.D.I. 

Acronym  for  the  Professional  Association  of  Diving 
Instructors.  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 

SCUBA  or  S.C.U.B.A. 

Acronym  for  Se lf-Contained  Underwater  Breathing 
Apparatus.  Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 

SCUBA  Diving 

Underwater  swimming  activity  of  a  duration  which 
exceeds  breath-holding  capability,  utilizing  Self- 
Contained  Underwater  Breathing  Apparatus .  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  the  term  "scuba  diving" 
shall  be  understood  to  include  both  skin  diving 
and  scuba  diving,  unless  specifically  noted. 

SDM  or  S . D .M . 

Acronym  for  Skin  Diver  Magazine.  Utilized  in  both 
forms  in  this  study. 

SFC  or  S.F.C. 

Acronym  for  the  Sports  Federation  of  Canada.  Uti¬ 
lized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 

Skin  Diving 

Diving  activity  in  which  the  diver  must  return  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  reaching  the  limit  of 
his  breath-holding  capability,  to  inhale  atmospher- 
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ic  air  through  a  snorkel  tube. 

YMCA  or  Y.M.C.A. 

Acronym  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Utilized  in  both  forms  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  present 
administrative  structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in 
Canada,  and  to  make  recommendations  on  possible  changes  in 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organizations  involved, 
based  upon  an  accurate  account  of  present  relationships  and 
circumstances . 

In  order  to  establish  the  framework  for  the  analy¬ 
sis,  it  was  necessary  to  review  literature  relevant  to  the 
topic  of  organizational  analysis.  The  discussion  which 
follows  will  include  material  concerning  specific  facets  of 
organizational  theory  and  group  behaviour.  Organizational 
structure,  goals,  and  group  cohesion  will  be  discussed  in 
relation  to  organizational  effectiveness  and  survival.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  literature  on  inter-organizational  relationships 
will  include  communication  and  patterns  of  cooperation  and 
conflict.  Conflict  resolution  will  be  considered,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  bargaining  process. 

General  concepts  from  the  literature  surveyed  in 
the  areas  outlined  above  will  be  applied  to  the  analysis  of 
administrative  structure  and  processes  for  the  sport  of  scuba 
diving  which  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  Four,  as  well  as 
to  the  recommendations  for  change  put  forth  in  Chapter  Five. 
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The  Nature  of  Organizations 

Man  is  a  social  animal.  It  is  inherent  in  his 
nature  to  form  groups.  A  group  of  individuals,  working 
toward  the  achievement  of  particular,  common  goals  can  be 
termed  an  'organization',  which  Barnard  (1961:17)  describes 
as  "a  system  of  consciously  coordinated  activities  or  forces 
of  two  or  more  persons".  Caplow  (1964:26),  however,  feels 
that  an  organization  must  consist  of  a  minimum  of  three 
members  since,  as  he  states,  "that  is  the  least  number  able 
to  replace  themselves  without  a  break  in  group  continuity". 
Whatever  the  number  involved,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  purpose  of  an  organization  is  the  attainment  of  some 
common  and  specific  goals. 

Organizational  Effectiveness  and  Survival 

Barnard  (1938)  cites  three  factors  which  he  feels 
are  essential  to  the  survival  of  any  organization:  namely, 
goals,  communication  and  an  ability  to  attract  and  retain 
members.  Much  research  has  been  carried  out  in  the  area  of 
organizational  goals.  Yuchtman  and  Seashore  (1971)  report 
that  the  effectiveness  of  an  organization  has  traditionally 
been  measured  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  success  in  goal 
attainment.  An  effective  organization  cannot,  however, 
remain  rigid  or  static  in  terms  of  its  goals,  but  must  under¬ 
go  continuous  self-evaluation.  As  Caplow  (1964:278)  states: 
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Any  organization  must  find  the  means 
of  maintaining  its  structure  while 
adapting  to  changes  in  the  external 
environment  and  to  the  unanticipated 
consequences  of  its  own  growth. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  Blau  (1955:195),  who  describes  the 

process  of  adaptation  as  a  "succession  of  goals",  while 

Thompson  and  McEwen  (1961:177)  refer  to  organizational  goals 

as  "dynamic  variables".  Further  support  for  the  belief  that 

such  dynamism  or  adaptability  is  essential  to  an  effective 

organization  is  provided  by  Sills  (1961).  In  his  analysis 

of  four  organizations.  Sills  describes  the  degree  of  success 

or  failure  each  group  experienced  in  adapting  to  the  changing 

needs  and  values  of  society,  and  the  consequences  of  this 

for  each  organization. 

Mott  (1972:17)  defines  organizational  effectiveness 
as  "the  ability  of  an  organization  to  mobilize  its  centers 
of  power  for  action  -  production  and  adaptation".  The  cen¬ 
ters  of  power  Mott  describes  cover  a  continuum  from  a  totally 
centralized  power  structure  to  complete  decentralization. 
Etzioni  (1961)  warns  of  a  dangerous  situation  which  may 
develop  in  a  centralized  power  structure,  where  the  authority 
for  the  organization  rests  with  a  small  'power  elite'  group. 
In  this  type  of  structure,  Etzioni  reports,  the  organization¬ 
al  goals  may  undergo  an  adaptation  to  reflect  the  desires  or 
interests  of  those  individuals  occupying  positions  of  admini¬ 
strative  power  or  authority.  Thompson  (1971:474)  calls  this 
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"bureaupathic  behavior",  which  he  describes  as  a  pattern 
characterized  by 

. . .exaggerations  of  bureaucratic 
behavior  by  insecure  persons  in 
hierarchical  authority  positions. 

These  behaviors  are  oriented  to 
personal  needs  rather  than  to 
organizational  goals.  They  inter¬ 
fere  with  goal  accomplishment  and 
are,  therefore,  pathological  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  organization. 

The  findings  of  a  possible  shift  in  organizational 
goals  are  compatible  with  the  opinions  of  Ghorpade  (1971) 
and  Thompson  and  McEwen  (1958) ,  who  differentiate  between 
formal  and  informal  organizational  goals.  Formal  goals  are 
described  as  those  which  have  been  established  and  approved 
in  the  organization's  charter  or  constitution  and  by-laws, 
but  it  is  emphasized  that  these  may  not  be  the  operative 
goals  for  the  organization.  Informal  goals  are  viewed  as 
unstated  goals  toward  which  the  group  may  actually  be  work¬ 
ing,  while  failing  to  effectively  pursue  its  formal  or 
stated  goals.  The  informal  goals,  Ghorpade  and  Thompson  and 
McEwen  feel,  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  they  may 
exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  goals. 

The  result  of  a  deviation  or  shift  of  organization¬ 
al  goals  such  as  described  here  will  be,  according  to  Etzioni 
(1961),  that  the  main  focus  of  the  organization  becomes  the 
sustenance  of  its  own  existence.  The  organization  becomes 
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an  'end  in  itself' ,  rather  than  a  'means  to  an  end'  (as  rep¬ 
resented  in  tangible  organizational  goals).  This  concurs 
with  the  view  expressed  by  Sills  (1961) ,  who  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  commitment  to  an  organization  and  commitment  to 
organizational  goals.  When  the  former  condition  exists, 

Sills  claims,  the  goals  may  become  irrelevant  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  individual. 

Mott  (1972)  and  McGregor  (1960)  both  emphasize  that 
the  individual  goals  of  the  group  members  are  as  important  as 
the  superordinate  goals  of  the  total  organization,  and  that 
their  fulfilment  is  essential  to  organizational  effective¬ 
ness  and  integrity  of  the  group's  composition.  McGregor's 
'Theory  Y  of  Integration'  (1960:470-478)  states  that  the 
individual  goals  must  be  integrated  with  those  of  the  total 
group.  Murphy  et  al  (1973:28)  report  that  McGregor's  theory 

favours 

...the  creation  of  conditions  such 
that  the  members  of  the  organization 
can  achieve  their  own  goals  best  by 
directing  their  efforts  toward  the 
success  of  the  operation.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  integration  demands  that 
both  the  organization's  and  indivi¬ 
dual's  needs  be  recognized.  It  means 
working  together  for  the  success  of 
the  organization  so  that  all  may  share 
in  the  resulting  rewards  of  service. 

Hinton  and  Reitz  (1971:403)  are  in  agreement  with  McGregor 
and  Mott,  stating  "only  insofar  as,  and  for  as  long  as,  the 
organization  as  a  functioning  unit  is  instrumental  to  the 
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achievement  of  its  members'  goals  can  it  continue  to  exist". 

DeBoer  (1970:4)  cautions  that  the  maintenance  of 

appropriate  goals  is  particularly  important  in  organizations 

in  which  membership  is  not  compulsory,  which  he  describes  as 

...groups  of  persons  formally  organized 
around  a  statement  of  purpose,  struc¬ 
ture  and  process  where  membership  is 
voluntary  and  where  members  participate 
in  decision-making  by  voting  on  major 
policy  matters . 

Katz  and  Kahn  (1971:64)  state  that  an  individual 
will  maintain  his  affiliation  with  an  organization  as  long 
as  it  provides  him  with  "enough  psychic  satisfaction  to 
motivate  continued  investment  of  energy".  Katz  (1971:415) 
postulates  six  specific  categories  of  motivational  factors 
which,  he  feels,  result  in  affiliation  with  particular 
groups.  These  motivators,  according  to  Katz,  are:  1)  rules 
or  legal  requirements  governing  membership;  2)  material 
rewards  for  the  total  group  or  system;  3)  rewards  for  the 
individual;  4)  intrinsic  satisfaction  gained  from  perfor¬ 
mance  of  a  role  within  the  group;  5)  internalization  of  the 
goals  or  values  of  the  group;  and  6)  social  factors,  such 
as  the  desire  for  affiliation  and  group  involvement. 

Schachter  (1971:250)  provides  support  for  the 
factors  which  Katz  proposes,  in  stating  that  he  believes  the 
cohesiveness  of  a  group  to  be  related,  in  large  measure,  to 
what  he  terms  the  "valence"  of  the  group  for  its  members. 
This  valence,  Schachter  feels,  represents  not  only  the 
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attraction  provided  by  the  organization's  goals  and  activi¬ 
ties,  but  also  the  social  attractiveness  of  the  group  and 
its  members  . 

Communication,  as  already  mentioned,  is  seen  as 
being  essential  to  any  effective  organization.  Such  communi¬ 
cation  must  be  continuously  maintained,  not  only  among  the 
various  levels  and  statuses  of  membership  within  an  organi¬ 
zation,  but  also  between  an  organization  and  its  environment, 
including  other  organizations.  According  to  Caplow  (1964: 
253) ,  one  problem  frequently  encountered  when  constant 
communication  is  not  maintained  is  that  messages  being 
transmitted  become  altered  or  distorted.  This  distortion, 
Caplow  states,  will  occur  most  frequently  between  individuals 
occupying  different  status  levels  within  the  group,  or  in 
those  who  do  not  interact  with  the  rest  of  the  group  but 

choose  instead  to  remain  insulated.  Hall  (1972)  attributes 

this  distortion  phenomenon  to  the  'receiver'  of  the  communi¬ 
cation,  stating  that  people  are  selective  in  what  they  per¬ 
ceive  a  message  to  mean.  Downs  (1967)  disagrees  with  Hall, 
saying  that  alterations  to  communicated  messaqes  can  occur 
either  at  the  'receiver'  or  at  the  'sender'.  He  feels  that 
although  the  'sender'  may  possess  biases  which  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  his  transmission  of  communications,  the  'receiver' 
may  balance  this  effect  by  developing  ' counterbiases '  against 
what  he  perceives  the  sender's  biases  to  be  (based  upon  his 
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subjective  evaluation) . 

Hall  (1972)  states  that  an  important  function  of 
communication  within  an  organization  is  to  transmit  the 
goals  or  ideology  of  the  group  to  its  members.  Internali¬ 
zation  of  this  ideology.  Hall  says,  is  important  in  motiva¬ 
ting  members  to  retain  their  affiliation  with  the  group. 

Interorgani zational  Relationships 

Wren  (1969:53)  discusses  relationships  between 

organizations  as  occurring  at  the  "interface",  which  he 
defines  as 

.  .  .the  contact  point  between  relatively 
autonomous  organizations  which  are 
nevertheless  interdependent  and  inter¬ 
acting  as  they  seek  to  cooperate  to 
achieve  some  larger  system  objective. 

Such  a  'system'  of  organizations  is  defined  by  Caplow  (1964: 
201)  as  an  "organizational  set",  which  he  says  is  constituted 
by  "two  or  more  organizations  of  the  same  type,  each  of  which 
is  continuously  visible  to  every  other". 

While  Wren's  concept  focuses  on  relationships 
centered  around  cooperation.  Hall  (1972)  and  Thompson  and 
McEwen  (1961)  point  out  that  interorgani zational  relation¬ 
ships  run  the  gamut  from  amicable  cooperation  to  what  Thomp¬ 
son  and  McEwen  term  "a  particularly  bitter  form  of  competi¬ 
tion";  namely,  conflict.  Gross  (1964:265)  describes  a  "con¬ 
flict-cooperation  nexus",  and  states  that  there  is  a  pattern 
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of  continuous  movement  between  these  two  extremes  in  any 
interorgani z at ion a 1  relationship . 

Interorgani zational  cooperation.  Gross  (1964:266) 
feels,  is  the  result  of  some  "communality  of  interest  or 
puroose".  Caplow  (1964:326)  stresses  the  importance  of 
interaction,  stating  that  "cooperation  is  facilitated  by 
effective  communication  between  parties".  Kast  and  Rosen- 
zweig  (1974:143)  feel  that  interorgani zational  conflict  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  increasing  size  and  complexity  of 
organizational  structures.  Aldrich  (1971)  states  that  such 
conflict  arises  from  dissimilar  structures,  operating  prin¬ 
ciples  and  priorities.  Caplow  (1964)  is  in  agreement  with 
this  position,  saying  that  conflict  can  arise  from  either 
internal  or  external  sources,  wherever  there  is  some  degree 
of  actual  or  perceived  divergence  of  interests.  This  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  Blau's  (1964:255)  view  that  "competition 
occurs  only  among  like  social  units  that  have  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  and  not  among  unlike  units". 

Caplow  (1964:202)  presents  the  view  that  within 
any  'set'  or  system  of  organizations,  a  'prestige  order'  or 
rankina  of  the  constituent  groups  develops.  He  adds  that 
this  prestige  order  is  subject  to  distortion,  depending  upon 
the  audience  asked  to  rank  the  members  of  the  'set'.  Caplow 
(1964:213)  describes  an  'aggrandizement  effect',  which  he 
says  is  characterized  by  "the  upward  distortion  of  an  organi¬ 
zation's  prestige  by  its  own  members".  High-ranking  members 
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of  the  organization  are  reported  by  Caplow  to  be  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  this  effect  than  are  low-ranking  groun  members. 

Support  for  this  view  of  differing  perspectives  of 

organizations  comes  from  Yuchtman  and  Seashore  (1971:150): 

...one  encounters  various  treatments 
of  effectiveness  that  implicitly  or 
explicitly  refer  to  different  frames 
of  reference  interchangeably,  as  if 
effectiveness  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  organization  itself  is  iden¬ 
tical  with,  or  corresponds  to,  effec¬ 
tiveness  viewed  from  the  vantage  point 
cf  some  other  entity,  such  as  a  member, 
or  owner,  or  the  community,  or  the 
total  society. 

These  different  views  of  organizational  prestige  will  have  a 

significant  effect  on  interorgani zational  relationships.  As 

Caplow  (1964:248-249)  points  out: 

. . .a  difference  of  interests  between 
groups  will  be  accompanied  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  ideology  and  perspective 
that  interfere  very  seriously  with 
mutual  understanding.  Because  each 
group  perceives  a  different  scene  and 
a  different  setting,  the  actions  of 
the  other  are  likely  to  appear  irra¬ 
tional  or  malicious. 

Blake  and.  Mouton  (1971a)  provide  support  for  this  concept  in 
their  analysis  of  intergroup  competition.  In  such  situa¬ 
tions,  they  report,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  images  of 
the  groups  to  become  altered  or  distorted.  Such  d.istorticns, 
they  state,  will  favour  the  'in-group'  (the  group  with  which 
the  individual  is  affiliated),  and  will  be  unfavourable  to 
'out-groups'  (competing  parties).  Caplow  (1964:353)  des- 
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cribes  this  tendency  as  "the  imputation  of  evil  motives  to 
all  acts  of  the  out-group  and  of  virtuous  motives  to  all  acts 
of  the  in-group". 

The  result  of  the  distortion  effect  as  described 
by  Caplow  (1964),  Yuchtman  and  Seashore  (1971)  and  Elake  and 
Mouton  (1971a) ,  is  reported  to  be  that  the  members  of  an 

organization  will  perceive  the  current  status  of  their  group 
to  be  satisfactory,  with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  change  or  improvements  within  the  group.  Also,  a 
climate  of  hostility  and  dissension  between  groups  will  have 
a  negative  effect  on  any  attempts  at  cooperation. 

Interorganizational  Cooperation  Through  Bargaining  and 
Negotiations 

In  order  to  reduce  interorganizational  tensions  and 
to  develop  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation,  the  process  of  bar¬ 
gaining  must  be  initiated  between  the  parties  in  any  conflict 
situation.  Bargaining,  negotiations  and  other  interaction 
processes  are  intended  to  reduce  the  degree  of  insulation 
between  groups  and  to  "reconcile  divergent  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  to  develop  a  common  logic  that  will  be  shared  by 
opposing  groups..."  (Caplow,  1964:249). 

Deutsch  and  Krauss  (1971:314-315)  present  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  essential  features  and  major  criteria  for 
a  successful  outcome  to  such  negotiations: 
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It  is  a  situation  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticipants  have  mixed  motives  toward 
one  another:  on  the  one  hand,  each 
has  interest  in  cooperating  so  that 
they  reach  an  agreement:  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have  competitive 
interest  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  agreement  they  reach.  In 
effect,  to  reach  agreement  the 
cooperative  interest  of  the  bargainers 
must,  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
their  competitive  interests . 

Gross  (1964:268)  emphasizes  that,  even  when  co¬ 
operation  between  groups  is  achieved,  it  may  not  have  an 
entirely  beneficial  effect: 

When  cooperation  is  viewed  in  the 
negative  sense  of  a  mere  absence  of 
conflict,  its  extension  is  usually 
associated  with  an  avoidance  of  change 
and  the  continuation  of  outmoded  forms 
of  action. 

He  also  points  out  (1964:266)  that  "conflict  resolution  may 
. . .be  seen  as  a  temporary  shift  in  a  continuous  conf lict- 
cooperation  pattern  rather  than  an  "end  to  conflict"  or  a 
"final  solution"".  Referring  again  to  his  concept  of  a 
' conf li ct-cooperation  nexus',  he  points  out  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflict,  then,  may  only  be  transitory  and  may,  in 
fact,  precede  conflicts  of  an  even  more  serious  nature. 

Another  alternative  presented  in  the  literature  is 
the  possibility  that,  even  when  bargaining  neqotiations  are 
undertaken  in  good  faith  by  the  groups  involved,  they  may 
not  be  successfully  concluded.  Deutsch  and  Krauss  (1971:314) 
point  out  that  "even  where  cooperation  would  be  mutually 
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advantageous,  shared  purposes  may  not  develop,  agreement  may 
not  be  reached,  interaction  may  be  regulated  antagonistically 
rather  than  normatively " .  There  are  various  reasons  presen¬ 
ted  to  account  for  the  failure  of  such  negotiations. 

As  Blake  and  Mouton  (1971b: 377)  demonstrate,  the 
choice  of  the  individuals  participating  in  bargaining  situa¬ 
tions  may  have  an  effect  on  the  eventual  outcome. 

Resolution  of  intergroup  conflict  is 
sought  most  commonly  through  negotia¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  representatives. 

The  rationale  is  that  a  spokesman  is 
a  MEMBER  of  the  group  he  represents , 
and  therefore  he  knows  the  problem 
from  an  ingroup  point  of  view. 

This  'ingroup  point  of  view',  however,  may  cause  difficulties 
for  the  bargainers.  Representatives  may  suffer  from  "deci¬ 
sional  conflict",  which  Janis  (1971:299)  describes  as  "oppo¬ 
sing  tendencies  which  interfere  with  the  formulation,  accep¬ 
tance,  or  execution  of  a  decision".  This,  Janis  suggests, 
may  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  a  representative  to  make 
any  commitments  on  behalf  of  his  organization. 

Since  the  representatives  to  bargaining  negotia¬ 
tions  will  most  commonly  be  members  of  the  'power  elite' 
within  their  respective  organizations,  they  can  be  expected 
to  suffer  most  from  the  aggrandizement  effect  already  men¬ 
tioned,  in  having  an  inflated  view  of  the  relative  importance 
of  their  own  organization,  while  deprecating  the  position  and 
achievements  of  other  groups.  In  these  circumstances,  con¬ 
cessions  will  not  easily  be  made  (to  what  are  perceived  as 


. 
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inferior  organizations) .  For  this  reason,  the  conducting  of 
bargaining  sessions  by  an  impartial  mediator  is  considered 
by  Blake  and  Mouton  (1971b)  and  Caplow  (1964)  to  be  a  means 
of  contributing  significantly  to  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  bargaining  process . 

Caplow  (1964:280)  states  that  changes  in  an  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  particularly  difficult  to  achieve  when  those 
in  the  'power  elite'  feel  threatened  by  such  changes. 

Thompson  (1971)  and  Hall  (1972)  both  agree  with  this  concept 
of  organizations  as  'resisters  of  change'.  This  is  attribu¬ 
ted,  by  Thompson,  to  the  fact  that  those  in  the  power  elite 
feel  insecure  in  their  positions  and  see  such  change  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  since  they  are  not  capable  of  controlling  it  as  they 
would  like. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  various  organizations  in¬ 
volved  in  the  administration  of  scuba  diving  are  working  to¬ 
ward  a  common  goal  of  promoting  the  sport  and  making  it 
available  as  a  recreational  activity  for  Canadians.  In  view 
of  the  commonality  of  purpose,  in  the  broad  sense,  the 
organizations  therefore  comprise  an  'organizational  set',  as 
defined  by  Caplow. 

On  Caplow's  'conflict-cooperation  nexus',  however, 
the  relationships  between  the  organizations,  particularly 
those  at  the  national  level,  tend  to  lean  toward  the  'con¬ 
flict'  end  of  the  continuum.  This  is  borne  out  in  state- 
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ments  made  by  representatives  of  the  agencies,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  characterize  the  "upward  distortion  of . . . pres tige " 
and  alteration  of  perspective  with  respect  to  out-groups 
discussed  previously. 

The  aggrandizement  effect  discussed  by  Caplow 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  study,  since  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  various  organizations  was  obtained,  for 
the  most  part,  from  high-ranking  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions'  power  elite,  who  can  therefore  be  expected  to  hold 
an  'in-group'  perspective. 

Since  the  organizations  considered  in  the  study 
are  voluntary  in  nature,  the  maintenance  of  appropriate 
goals  and  fulfilment  of  individual  goals  are  particularly 
important.  This  must  be  done,  however,  while  endeavoring  to 
reduce  areas  of  conflict  between  the  organizations  and 
develop  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  within  the  administra¬ 
tive  bodies  for  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada. 

Attempts  to  resolve  differences  among  the  groups  have  been 
initiated,  and  must  continue  to  be  encouraged,  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  impartial  mediation  kept  in  mind. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CURRENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE 

Introduction 

The  present  administrative  structure  of  the  sport 
of  scuba  diving  in  Canada  is  illustrated  in  schematic  form 
in  Figure  1.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  it  is  a 
complex  system  which  involves  interaction  between  all  of  the 
various  levels. 

This  chapter  will  include  a  description  of  the 
historical  development  and  organizational  structure  of  the 
levels  which  comprise  the  total  system. 

To  summarize  Figure  1,  the  basic  organization  of 
the  sport  consists  of  the  following  major  groups: 

1.  Individuals  -  divers  and  instructors 

2 .  Local  groups  -  dive  clubs  and  dive  shops 

3.  Provincial  groups  -  provincial  dive  councils 

and  provincial  sport  bodies 

4.  National  scuba  diving  certifying  agencies 

5.  Affiliated  organizations 

Individuals  -  Divers  and  Instructors 

The  individuals  involved  in  the  sport  of  scuba 
diving  form  the  broad  participation  base,  or  the  'first 
level'  of  activity.  Figure  2  demonstrates  the  variety  of 
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Fig.  1  Administrative  Structure  of  Scuba  Diving  in  Canada  -  as  of  December,  1975 
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Fig.  2  First  Level  Participant  Decision  Tree 
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ways  in  which  an  individual  may  pursue  an  initial  interest 
and  become  a  scuba  diver,  at  whatever  is  his  chosen  level  or 
degree  of  participation.  Many  options  are  available  to  the 
neophyte  diver,  but  he  is  required  to  make  decisions  which 
affect  the  direction  he  will  take  with  only  the  information 
that  he  is  aware  of  or  which  is  made  accessible  to  him 
regarding  all  possible  alternatives. 

The  initial  development  of  interest  in  the  sport 
may  be  the  result  of  many  factors.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
involvement,  past  or  present,  of  a  relative  or  friend.  This 
activity  of  such  a  'significant  other'  may  have  a  particular¬ 
ly  strong  influence  when  it  is  planned  that  the  two  indivi¬ 
duals  will  become  regular  diving  companions  ('buddies') 
upon  completion  of  diver  training.  The  influence  of  the 
media,  particularly  the  television  documentaries  on  the  work 
of  Jacques  Cousteau,  as  well  as  such  adventure  series  as 
"Sea  Hunt",  have  done  much  to  popularize  and  stimulate 
interest  in  the  sport.  There  has  also  been  considerable 
exposure  given  the  sport  in  newspapers,  maqazines  and  books, 
which  leads  people  to  further  investigate  the  activity. 
Specific  advertising  by  dive  clubs,  dive  shops  and  certify¬ 
ing  agencies  in  the  form  of  brochures,  posters,  and  radio  or 
newspaper  advertisements,  as  well  as  demonstrations  at  sport 
shows  or  exhibitions  may  be  the  primary  motivating  factor. 
Many  people  see  divers  engaged  in  the  sport  at  lakes,  rivers 
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and  beach  areas,  and  become  interested  in  learning  more  about 

the  activity.  An  increasing  number  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  offering  scuba  diving  courses,  some  for  academic 
credit,  and  these  are  proving  to  be  very  attractive  to  the 
university  population. 

Once  the  individual  has  developed  a  primary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  sport,  there  are  many  sources  through  which  fur¬ 
ther  information  can  be  obtained.  This  can  be  easily  done 
if  the  person's  interest  was  generated  by  a  'significant 
other',  or  from  advertising  about  a  specific  course  of  train¬ 
ing.  However,  without  a  readily  available  point  of  contact 
within  the  sport,  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  for  a  person 
unfamiliar  with  scuba  diving  to  know  how  to  follow  up  on 
their  initial  interest  and  obtain  additional  information. 
Certifying  agencies,  dive  clubs  and  the  provincial  diving 
councils  are  not  very  accessible  to  those  not  already  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sport,  and  as  a  result  the  individual  will 
often  turn  to  the  commercial  dive  shop  as  the  most  visible 

and  readily  available  source. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  information, 
individuals  are  often  unaware  of  the  many  alternatives  avai¬ 
lable  in  terms  of  training  programs.  As  a  result,  many  sign 
up  for  the  first  course  they  find  offered.  Those  who  are 
able  to  'shop  around'  and  compare  courses  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  considering  important  factors  such  as  course  cost. 
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duration  and  location,  as  well  as  any  fringe  benefits  such 
as  club  membership  or  discounts  on  equipment  rental  or  pur¬ 
chase.  In  this  way,  the  individual  can  choose  the  course 
which  best  suits  his  particular  needs  and  interests. 

Some  persons  either  teach  themselves  to  dive  or 
are  taught  by  a  friend  (who  may  or  may  not  have  received 
formal  training  himself) .  This  is  generally  considered  by 
the  diving  community  to  be  an  unwise  and  potentially  danger¬ 
ous  practice  and,  theoretically  at  least,  is  discouraqed. 

The  certification  offered  in  a  diving  course  may 
not  be  a  major  factor  in  an  individual's  final  choice,  since 
most  people  are  unaware  of  the  differences  between  the 
various  groups  and  their  programs.  In  many  cases,  no  choice 
is  given  and  the  trainees  receive  whatever  certification  the 
instructor  is  authorized  to  issue.  Some  instructors  may 
provide  the  option  of  receiving  dual  or  multiple  certifica¬ 
tions,  but  this  usually  involves  additional  cost  to  the 
di  ve  r . 

Once  the  individual  has  undergone  diver  training 
and  has  received  his  certification,  there  are  many  possible 
courses  of  action  from  which  he  can  choose.  The  first  option 
a  diver  has  is  to  drop  out  of  the  sport.  This  may  result 
from  an  inability  to  find  diving  partners,  the  expensiveness 
of  the  sport,  or  many  other  personal  factors.  There  are 
many  options  open  to  those  who  choose  to  continue  divinq. 
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Some  individuals  choose  to  dive  alone,  and  in  so  doing  break 
one  of  the  sport's  'unwritten  laws'.  Diving  with  a  regular 
diving  buddy,  but  not  as  a  member  of  an  organized  club  struc¬ 
ture  is  another  alternative,  and  has  the  advantage  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  choice  regarding  dive  locations  and  scheduling, 
but  it  may  also  involve  additional  expense  for  the  unaffilia¬ 
ted  diver.  Some  may  choose  to  join  a  dive  club,  or  to  dive 
with  a  group  formed  by  a  commercial  dive  shop.  The  advanta¬ 
ges  of  these  choices,  as  well  as  some  of  their  problems,  will 
be  discussed  in  greater  depth  later  in  this  chapter.  Advan¬ 
ced  courses  of  a  specialized  nature  are  often  offered  by  dive 
clubs  or  dive  shops,  and  enable  a  diver  to  increase  his  know¬ 
ledge  about  a  specific  aspect  of  the  sport  which  interests 
him,  such  as  cave  diving  or  ice  diving.  The  knowledge  gained 
and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  developed  by  such  courses  may 
lead  to  a  specific  recreational  interest  for  the  diver.  Some 
divers  may  become  interested  in  pursuing  the  instructional 

aspect  of  the  sport,  or  in  being  involved  at  the  administra¬ 
tive  level. 

Instructors  can  similarly  be  involved  in  the  sport 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  may  choose  to  conduct  their  own 
diver  training  courses,  or  affiliate  themselves  with  a  dive 
club,  dive  shop,  community  recreation  department,  school  or 

university.  The  training  they  offer  is  usuallv  a  source  of 
income  for  the  instructor,  but  there  are  some  dive  clubs 
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which  utilize  only  volunteer  instructors,  and  therefore  are 
able  to  provide  very  low-cost  training.  Another  level  of 
involvement  for  instructors  is  to  assist  on  instructor  train¬ 
ing  courses  as  a  lecturer,  evaluator  or  administrator. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  an  individual  can  become  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  sport  and,  if  he  wishes,  remain  involved  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  suited  to  his  interests. 

Local  Groups  -  Dive  Clubs  and  Dive  Shops 

The  basic  unit  of  organization  in  scuba  diving  is 
the  dive  club,  which  is  a  group  of  divers  who  meet  at  the 
local  level  for  training,  diving  and  social  activities. 

Dive  clubs  are  independent  bodies  which  run  very  individual¬ 
ized  programs.  While  some  clubs  cater  to  a  general  diving 
membership,  others  are  more  specialized  in  nature  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  single  aspect  of  diving,  such  as  underwater 
archeology  or  marine  biology. 

The  advantages  of  belonging  to  a  dynamic  dive  club 
are  many  and  varied.  Most  dive  clubs  offer  a  training  pro¬ 
gram,  often  at  considerably  less  cost  than  programs  available 
commercially  through  dive  shops.  Some  clubs  also  sponsor  a 
continuing  education  program  for  their  members  in  the  form 
of  seminars,  lectures  or  advanced  diving  courses  of  a  specia¬ 
lized  nature.  Through  a  program  of  organized  group  dives, 
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which  most  clubs  conduct,  transportation  and  dive  'buddies' 
can  be  arranged,  and  equipment  can  be  rented  at  group  rates 
or  borrowed  from  other  club  members.  Because  of  the  numbers 
usually  involved,  clubs  can  make  bookings  for  dive  boat  char¬ 
ters  which  would  be  financially  infeasible  for  many  unaffi¬ 
liated  divers.  Clubs  may  also  conduct  social  activities, 
both  related  and  unrelated  to  diving.  Many  clubs  concentrate 
much  effort  on  the  training  and  certification  program.  This 
is  understandable,  however,  since  this  is  often  the  major 
revenue-producing  activity  of  the  club,  and  may  be  used  to 
subsidize  the  club's  dive  schedule. 

Interaction  among  dive  clubs  is  often  generated 
by  dive-related  activities  such  as  underwater  hockey  or 
underwater  football  tournaments,  ice  floe  races,  aquathons, 
spearfishing  contests  or  other  competitive  activities . 

Clubs  also  work  together  on  public  service  projects  such  as 
beach  clean-ups  and  search  and  recovery  operations,  as  well 
as  in  conducting  demonstrations  at  exhibitions  and  sport 
shows . 

Dive  clubs  have  the  option  of  being  affiliated 
with  their  provincial  dive  council  or  underwater  federation. 
Through  this  affiliation,  the  clubs  obtain  a  voice  in  the 
operation  of  the  provincial  governing  body,  and  are  eligible 

for  the  benefits  of  membership. 

Dive  shops,  in  general,  are  commercial  outlets 
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whose  primary  function  is  to  deal  directly  with  scuba  divers 
in  the  sale,  rental  and  servicing  of  diving  equipment.  Some 
dive  shops  do  not  interact  with  any  other  level  of  organiza¬ 
tion  within  the  sport.  Many,  however,  in  addition  to  the 
equipment-related  role,  also  offer  diver  certification  pro¬ 
grams,  and  some  operate  a  dive  club  structure  in  conjunction 
with  their  training  program.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  diver  in  terms  of  discounts  or  special 
customer  services  or  privileges. 

The  relationship  and  areas  of  activity  of  the  dive 
clubs  and  dive  shops  differ  greatly  across  the  country.  In 
western  Canada,  most  diver  training  is  carried  out  by  the 
commercial  dive  shops,  while  the  dive  clubs  concentrate  on 
'post-training'  activities.  In  eastern  Canada,  however,  the 
clubs  are  more  active  in  diver  training,  in  addition  to  the 
other  activities  which  they  conduct  (Buck,  1975). 

Mockridge  (1976b)  feels  that  this  division  of 
responsibility  is  undergoing  a  gradual  change.  The  necessity 
of  personal  liability  insurance  for  diving  instructors  is 
forcing  more  and  more  to  turn  to  commercial  dive  shops  for 
employment  in  order  to  pay  their  insurance  premiums.  This, 
Mockridge  feels,  is  resulting  in  a  trend  away  from  the  club 
training  situation  with  volunteer,  unpaid  instructors  to  a 
situation  in  which  more  training  is  provided  by  the  dive 
shops,  which  will  result  in  a  greater  service  range  for  them. 
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Provincial  Groups  -  Provincial  Dive  Councils  and  Provincial 
Sport  Bodies 

Now  in  existence  in  every  province  in  Canada,  the 
provincial  dive  councils  were  formed  initially  as  a  result 
of  increased  interaction  among  dive  clubs,  and  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  perform  a  coordinating  or  directing  function. 

The  first  provincial  dive  council  to  be  formed  was 
the  Ontario  Underwater  Council  which  officially  came  into 
existence  in  February,  1958  at  a  meeting  at  Camp  Borden,  The 
purposes  of  the  OUC  were  to  provide  for  coordination  of  clubs 
and  their  activities,  to  establish  a  standard  diver  training 
program,  and  to  examine  the  feasibility  of  having  spear¬ 
fishing  legalized  in  the  province.  The  last  provincial 
council  to  be  formed  was  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
Underwater  Federation,  formed  in  April,  1974.  All  of  the 
councils  have  a  common  purpose  in  standardizing  and  promoting 
the  sport,  as  well  as  providing  services  to  their  members. 

The  councils  were  developed  as  autonomous  bodies 
which  established  their  own  programs,  standards  and  certifi¬ 
cations.  As  a  result,  each  province  maintained  a  separate 
council  structure  with  no  inter-divisional  reciprocity  of 
standards.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  which  led 
to  the  decision  to  form  a  national  coordinating  body ,  the 
Association  of  Underwater  Councils  in  January,  1964.  ACUC 
was  to  unify  and  integrate  the  provincial  structures  into  a 
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national  body.  The  provinces  have,  however,  retained  some 
degree  of  autonomy  with  regard  to  their  training  standards, 
which  are  required  to  conform  to  or  exceed  the  established 
national  standard. 

The  provincial  council  structure  is  oriented 
specifically  toward  the  clubs  and  their  members,  with  less 
emphasis  placed  on  the  individual  or  non-af filiated  diver. 
Each  provincial  council  provides  or  sponsors  activities 
geared  to  the  specific  needs  of  their  region  and  membership. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  services  are  diver  education  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  underwater  archeology  or  photography  courses, 
marine  biology  seminars ,  seminars  on  the  medical  aspects  of 
sport  diving,  and  training  programs  for  ins tructors-in- 
training.  Recreational  activities  similar  to  those  conducted 
by  dive  shops  or  dive  clubs  are  also  sponsored  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  councils,  as  are  public  service  or  public  awareness 
programs.  Some  of  the  councils  produce  newsletters  or  maga¬ 
zines  for  their  membership,  as  a  part  of  their  continuing 
education . 

In  most  provinces,  the  dive  council  is  a  member  of 
the  provincial  federation  of  sports-governing  bodies,  such 
as  "sport  Ontario"  or  "Sport  Alberta",  and  as  such  is  eli¬ 
gible  for  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants,  as  well 
as  other  types  of  administrative  assistance.  This  relation¬ 
ship  also  allows  the  dive  councils  to  have  two  routes  of  rep- 
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resentation  in  the  Sports  Federation  of  Canada,  since  the 
provincial  sport-governing  body  federations  are  members  of 
SFC ,  as  is  the  national  scuba  council  coordinating  body, 

ACUC. 

National  Scuba  Diving  Certifying  Agencies 

There  are  five  major  certifying  agencies  which 
make  their  certifications  available  to  divers  in  Canada. 

These  are: 

1.  The  Professional  Association  of  Diving 
Instructors  (PADI) 

2.  The  National  Association  of  Skin  Diving 
Schools  (NASDS) 

3.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ( YMCA) 

4.  The  Association  of  Canadian  Underwater 
Councils  (ACUC) 

5.  The  National  Association  of  Underwater 
Instructors  Canada  (NAUI  Canada) 

The  Professional  Association  of  Diving  Instructors 
was  formed  in  1966  and  consists  of  diving  instructors  from 
all  of  theother  major  certifying  agencies.  Certified  in¬ 
structors  from  any  recognized  certifying  agency  can  obtain 
p ADI  credentials  by  means  of  a  mail— in  application  form.  In 
addition  to  this,  PADI  offers  its  own  training  program  and 
has  a  full  range  of  support  materials  for  divers  and  instruc- 
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tors.  This  organization  is  most  active  in  the  western 

United  States,  and  appears  to  be  active  in  Canada  on  a 
limited  basis . 

The  National  Association  of  Skin  Diving  Schools 
was  formed  in  1964  and,  like  PADI ,  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  commonly  issued  certifications  in  Canada, 
but  is  very  active  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  train¬ 
ing  conducted  by  NASDS  is  carried  out  through  dive  shops , 
and  until  1975  NASDS  had  a  tie-in  with  a  major  manufacturer 
of  diving  equipment,  which  was  sold  exclusively  through 
NASDS  outlets.  NASDS,  like  PADI,  has  a  complete  range  of 
diver  education  programs  and  support  materials,  as  well  as 
some  innovative  programs.  One  of  these  is  the  travel  program, 
with  NASDS  operating  several  large  cruise/dive  boats  for  the 
use  of  its  diver  members.  NASDS  retail  outlets  place  heavy 
emphasis  on  diver  safety  through  programs  of  equipment  in¬ 
spection  . 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  unique 
among  the  certifying  agencies  in  that  it  has  another  role  - 
that  of  a  'user  group'  for  the  certifications  of  the  other 
organizations.  This  means  that  while  the  YMCA  offers  its 
own  certification  program,  it  also  uses  or  allows  the  use  of 
the  programs  of  other  certifying  agencies  within  established 
guidelines.  On  this  basis,  skin  and  scuba  diving  has  been 
a  program  offering  of  many  YMCA's  throughout  North  America 
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since  19  59  . 

In  1972,  the  YMCA  introduced  its  "National  Aquatics 
Program",  the  philosophical  base  of  which  was  one  nationally 
offered  standard  for  each  aquatic  activity.  As  a  result  of 
this  policy,  in  1972  the  YMCA  announced  the  adoption  of  the 
standards  of  NAUI  for  the  scuba  diving  portion  of  the  Natio¬ 
nal  Aquatics  Program.  The  new  program  was  implemented  and 
'cross-over'  courses  were  conducted  to  acquaint  NAUI  instruc¬ 
tors  with  YMCA  programs  and  policies  and  to  certify  them  as 
YMCA  instructors.  It  is  important  to  note  that  only  the 
standards  of  NAUI  were  adopted,  not  its  awards.  The  awards 
of  other  certifying  agencies  were  retained  for  use  by  their 
own  qualified  instructor  personnel,  but  all  courses  taught  in 
YMCA  facilities  had  to  meet  the  established  NAUI  standards. 

This  was  followed  by  the  adoption,  in  1975,  of 
the  standards  of  ACUC.  Representatives  of  both  ACUC  and 
NAUI  began  collaborating  on  the  development  of  a  mutually 
acceptable  diver  training  syllabus  to  be  used  by  their  in¬ 
structors  when  teaching  in  YMCA ' s . 

As  the  provincial  council  structures  began  to 
develop,  a  small  group  of  Canadian  scuba  instructors  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  national  representative 
body  for  scuba  divers,  to  integrate  programs  on  a  national 
basis  and  provide  for  cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas 
throughout  Canada,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  representation 
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at  the  federal  level.  Delegates  from  Alberta,  Manitoba, 
Ontario  and  the  Maritime  provinces  met  in  Winnipeg  on 
January  24,  1964  and  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this 
nucleus  group,  the  ACUC  was  officially  formed  on  January  25, 
1964  . 

The  original  aim  of  the  ACUC  was  to  develop  the 
provincial  council  organizations  and  their  services.  By 
1967,  there  were  eight  councils  comprising  ACUC.  These  were: 
the  Vancouver  Island  Council  of  Divers  (representing  only 
Vancouver  Island) ,  Pacific  Underwater  Council  (representing 
mainland  B.C.) ,  Alberta  Scuba  Divers  Council,  Saskatchewan 
Underwater  Council,  Manitoba  Underwater  Council,  Ontario 
Underwater  Council,  Quebec  Underwater  Council,  and  Maritime 
Diving  Council. 

The  two  councils  in  British  Columbia  eventually 
merged,  and  the  Maritimes  developed  seperate  structures. 

The  last  provincial  dive  council  to  be  formed  was  the  New¬ 
foundland  and  Labrador  Underwater  Federation  in  April,  1974. 
The  current  membership  of  the  ACUC  consists  of:  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  British  Columbia  Diving  Clubs,  Alberta  Scuba  Divers 
Council,  Saskatchewan  Underwater  Council,  Manitoba  Underwater 
Council,  Ontario  Underwater  Council,  Federation  des  Clubs  de 
Plongee  du  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  Underwater  Council,  Nova 
Scotia  Underwater  Council,  Prince  Edward  Island  Underwater 
Council,  and  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  Underwater  Federation. 
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The  Yukon  and  North-West  Territories  are  currently  Associate 
Members  of  ACUC . 

The  organization  was  federally  incorporated  in  the 
fall  of  1970,  and  its  Objects,  as  established  in  the  By-Laws 
of  the  organization,  are: 

(a)  To  be  a  representative  body  for 
Canadian  divers,  acting  as  a 
sounding  board,  disseminating 
information  and  coordinating 
effort  at  the  national  level. 

(b)  The  corporation  is  dedicated  to 
service,  safety  and  sport  and 
exists  to  further  the  efforts  of 
its  member  councils  to  standardize 
training  programmes  to  a  recognized 
level  of  quality,  to  disseminate 
recognized  safety  standards  and  to 
provide  an  information  bureau  at 
the  national  level. 

(c)  The  corporation  is  to  be  carried 
on  without  pecuniary  gain  to  its 
members  and  any  profits  or  other 
accretions  to  the  corporation  are 

to  be  used  in  promoting  its  objects. 

(d)  The  above  enumerated  objects  shall 
be  in  furtherance  and  not  in  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  general  power  confer¬ 
red  by  the  laws  of  Canada  and  by 
the  principals  of  common  law  upon 
corporations  under  the  provision 

of  law  authorizing  the  formation 
of  this  corporation  (ACUC,  1970) 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  four  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  provincial 
delegates  (one  representative  from  each  council)  at  the 
annual  general  meeting.  The  officers  of  ACUC  are  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  each  of  whom  serves 
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for  a  two-year,  renewable  term. 

Sub-committee  structures  include:  a  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  Scientific  Committee,  Medical  Advisory  Committee, 
Accident/Incident  Research  Committee  and  Legal  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  Each  of  these  structures  functions  to  co-ordinate 
the  activities  of  the  provincial  councils  in  these  areas,  as 
well  as  to  establish  and  maintain  liaison  with  other  agencies 
concerned  with  these  specific  aspects. 

The  Association  holds  two  major  meetings  annually: 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  and  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Training  Directors.  Both  of  these  meetings  are  funded  by 
grants  received  from  Recreation  Canada. 

ACUC  provides  minimum  training  standards  for  the 
various  levels  of  diver  training,  as  well  as  for  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  instructors  on  a  national  basis.  Other  services 
of  the  Association  include  a  program  of  insurance  coverage 
for  divers,  instructors,  and  the  provincial  councils  offered 
through  the  Sports  Federation  of  Canada.  Support  materials 
and  insignia  for  the  programs  offered  by  ACUC  are  also  avai¬ 
lable,  in  keeping  with  the  general  objective  of  standardizing 
the  provision  of  service  across  the  country. 

The  administration  of  ACUC  is  carried  out  for  the 
most  part  from  Ottawa,  where  the  Association  is  a  resident 
member  of  the  National  Sport  Administration  Centre,  with  a 
full-time  Executive  Director.  A  large  part  of  the  responsi- 
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bility  for  program  development,  however,  rests  with  volunteer 
members  of  the  Association. 

ACUC  maintains  close  liaison  with  other  agencies 
involved  in  the  general  field  of  sport  and  recreation  in 
Canada.  The  Association  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sports 
Federation  of  Canada  since  the  founding  of  ACUC  in  1964. 

In  this  regard,  ACUC  is  accepted  by  the  SFC  as  being  the 
sport-governing  body  in  Canada  to  represent  all  scuba  divers 
at  the  federal  level.  In  October,  1974  ACUC  signed  an 
affiliation  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  By 
virtue  of  this  agreement,  the  Director  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Amenities  of  the  Armed  Forces  became  an  Asso¬ 
ciate  Member  of  ACUC,  able  to  attend  the  Annual  General  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Training  Directors'  Conference  as  a  non-voting  dele¬ 
gate.  In  return  for  this,  the  Armed  Forces  agreed  to  pay  a 
yearly  affiliation  fee  of  fifty  dollars  to  ACUC,  and  also 
agreed  that  all  Canadian  Armed  Forces  diving  clubs  would  be 
required  to  affiliate  with  their  provincial  diving  council. 
ACUC  is  currently  working  on  the  development  of  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  ACUC  was 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Council  for 
Co-operation  in  Aquatics  in  1968,  and  continues  as  an  active 
member  of  this  group.  ACUC  is  also  a  member  of  a  Canadian 
Standards  Association  sub-committee  on  standards  for  sport 
diving.  While  ACUC  standards  have  not  yet  been  accepted  in 
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the  equivalency  rating  system  of  the  Confederation  Mondiale 
des  Activites  Subaquat iques ,  ACUC  is  represented  on  several 
sub-committee  structures  of  this  international  underwater 
federation . 

The  National  Association  of  Underwater  Instructors 
had  its  beginning  in  the  late  1950's  when  an  individual  named 
Neal  Hess  asked  individuals  teaching  scuba  diving  to  submit 
their  course  outlines  to  him  for  discussion  in  his  column, 
"The  Instructor's  Corner",  in  Skin  Diver  Magazine.  Hess 
evaluated  the  programs  sent  to  him,  and  enrolled  the  instruc¬ 
tors  whose  programs  he  deemed  acceptable  on  a  list  of  in¬ 
structors,  which  was  later  formalized  as  the  'National 
Diving  Patrol'.  The  name  of  the  group  was  subsequently 
changed  to  the  National  Association  of  Underwater  Instructors 

in  1959.  NAUI  was  incorporated  in  the  State  of  California 
and  conducted  its  first  instructor  certification  program  in 
Houston,  Texas  in  1960  in  conjunction  with  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Underwater  Society  of  America.  NAUI  came  to 
Canada  in  1961,  when  the  first  instructor  certification 
course  in  Canada  was  conducted  in  Toronto,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Ontario  Underwater  Council. 

From  that  time  until  1971,  NAUI  was  operated  in 
Canada  as  a  branch  structure  of  the  international  NAUI  body, 
along  with  a  branch  which  developed  in  Japan  and  others  lo¬ 
cated  throughout  the  United  States,  based  on  the  geographical 
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distribution  of  NAUI  instructors.  During  that  period,  all 
registrations  of  students,  supply  orders,  and  other  instruc¬ 
tor  transactions  were  handled  through  the  headquarters  office 
of  NAUI  International  in  California,  while  the  NAUI  Canada 
branch  organized  local  instructor  courses  and  handled  other 
administrative  matters  through  the  services  of  a  part-time 
Branch  Manager. 

In  September,  1969  development  started  on  the 
organization  of  NAUI  in  Canada  as  an  independent  administra¬ 
tive  structure.  The  reasons  for  this  move  were  varied. 
Problems  encountered  in  providina  materials  from  NAUI  head¬ 
quarters,  with  the  inevitable  delays,  high  shipping  costs, 
and  problems  related  to  customs  clearance  of  goods  were  all 
contributing  factors  in  this  decision.  It  was  also  felt 
that  the  California  centre  was  too  far  removed  from  the 
Canadian  scene  to  be  sentitive  to  its  specific  needs. 

Another  factor  was  the  need  for  the  organization  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  Canada  in  order  to  establish  liaison  with 
various  government  levels.  The  preparation  begun  in  1969 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  corporation  named  the 
National  Association  of  Underwater  Instructors  Canada  in 

December,  1971. 

After  the  incorporation  of  NAUI  Canada  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entity,  the  Canadian  branch  structure  began  to  assume 
more  direct  administrative  control,  with  less  need  to  obtain 
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materials  and  process  registrations  through  the  California 
office.  This  gradual  shift  of  responsibility  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  achievement  of  financial  independence  for  the 
NAUI  Canada  operation  in  May,  1975. 

The  objects  of  NAUI  Canada,  as  defined  in  its 
Letters  Patent,  are: 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  standards 
for  the  certification  of  underwater 
instructors . 

2 .  To  establish  a  code  of  conduct  for 
instructors  certified  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 

3.  To  establish  standards  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  students  in  skin  and  scuba 
diving. 

4.  To  prepare  and  distribute  course  out¬ 
lines  and  other  materials  and  publi¬ 
cations  relating  to  underwater  diving. 

5.  To  cooperate  with  all  organizations 
in  programmes  relating  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  persons  engaged  in 
underwater  activities,  without  limi¬ 
ting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing, 
especially  with  National  Association 
of  Underwater  Instructors ,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  NAUI  International) . 

Such  objects  are  to  be  carried  out  in 

more  than  one  Province  of  Canada  (NAUI,  1971) 

The  membership  of  NAUI  Canada  consists  of  scuba 
instructors  who  have  undergone  training  and  certification 
programs  offered  by  the  organization.  NAUI  Canada  is  under 
the  direction  of  an  eight-member  Board  of  Directors,  elected 
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by  the  general  membership  on  a  regional  representation  basis, 
and  serving  overlapping  two-year  terms,  to  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuity  of  leadership.  Organization  on  a  provincial  or 
regional  level  does  not  exist  in  a  formal  sense,  but  instruc¬ 
tors  do  meet  on  an  informal  basis  at  seminars  and  workshops 
to  discuss  items  of  common  concern. 

Each  region  of  Canada,  as  represented  on  the  Board 
of  Directors ,  has  an  Ethics  Ccmmittee  which  acts  to  fulfil 
the  second  stated  object  of  the  organization;  namely,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  code  of  conduct  to  be  adhered  to  by  its  instructors. 
In  conjunction  with  the  operation  of  this  committee,  NAUI  has 
a  program  of  distributing  a  questionnaire  to  every  student 
trained  and  certified  by  a  NAUI  instructor.  These  question¬ 
naires  relate  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  instruction 
received  by  the  student,  and  negative  feedback  may  result  in 
action  by  the  Ethics  Committee  against  the  instructor. 

The  program  offerings  of  NAUI  Canada  are  the  same 
as  those  of  NAUI  International,  and  include  a  full  range  of 
programs  and  services  at  the  instructor  and  diver  levels. 
Administrative  details  of  registrations,  courses  and  mater¬ 
ials  are  handled  by  the  NAUI  Canada  General  Manager  and  his 
secretary,  who  both  work  for  the  organization  on  a  part-time 
basis . 

NAUI  Canada  continues  to  maintain  close  liaison 
with  the  NAUI  International  organization.  The  General  Mana- 
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ger  of  NAUI  Canada  has  retained  his  position  of  Branch  Mana¬ 
ger  within  the  international  operation,  and  as  such  receives 
all  mailings  and  associated  services  from  the  California 
office,  as  well  as  attending  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch 
Managers  of  NAUI  International.  The  President  of  NAUI  Canada 
is  a  member  of  the  NAUI  International  Board  of  Directors,  and 
the  Past-President  of  NAUI  Canada  is  a  member  of  the  NAUI 
International  Advisory  Board.  There  is  a  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ment  in  effect,  whereby  the  President  of  NAUI  International 
is  a  member  of  the  NAUI  Canada  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
President  of  the  NAUI  International  Advisory  Board  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  NAUI  Canada  Advisory  Board.  Other  members  of  the 
NAUI  Canada  Advisory  Board  include  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  Water  Safety  Service,  the  Royal 
Life  Saving  Society  Canada,  the  British  Sub-Aqua  Club,  the 

National  Council  of  YMCA's,  and  several  medical  representa¬ 
tives.  This  Advisory  Board  is  not  a  policy-setting  body, 
but  makes  recommendations  for  action  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  undertakes  special  projects. 

Affiliated  Organizations 

It  has  previously  been  mentioned  that  the  certify¬ 
ing  agencies,  particularly  ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada,  maintain 
working  relationships  with  several  associations  at  the  natio¬ 
nal  level.  The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  struc- 
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ture  of  these  affiliated  organizations,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  relate  to  the  scuba  diving  agencies. 

As  already  mentioned,  ACUC  was  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  the  CCCA  in  1968,  and  is  currently  a  member 
of  this  organization,  as  is  NAUI  Canada.  Similarly,  both 
groups  maintain  an  affiliation  with  CMAS ,  either  through 
equivalency  of  its  standards  (in  the  case  of  NAUI) ,  or  by 
representation  on  committees  (in  the  case  of  ACUC) . 

The  Sports  Federation  of  Canada  is  a  private 
agency,  partially  funded  by  the  federal  government,  which 
represents  all  major  sports  governing  bodies  in  Canada.  As 
well  as  providing  liaison  with  government  for  its  members, 
the  SFC  provides  financial  assistance  and  administrative 
services  to  sports-governing  bodies  through  the  facilities 
of  the  National  Sport  Administration  Centre,  located  in 
Ot  t  aw  a . 

The  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  SFC  is  com¬ 
prised  of  sports-governing  bodies,  which  are  defined  in  the 
SFC  By-Laws  (SFC,  1974a)  as  "the  governing  body  of  each 
amateur  sport  of  an  athletic  nature  nationally  organized  in 
Canada  and  approved  by  the  Federation".  The  ACUC  was  accep¬ 
ted  for  membership  in  the  SFC  in  1964,  since  it  met  the  mem¬ 
bership  criterion  of  being  established  on  an  organized  basis 
in  at  least  five  provinces  (Lawson,  1975) .  The  ACUC  is  the 
only  scuba  diving  agency  in  Canada  which  is  represented 
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within  the  SFC. 

Recreation  Canada,  a  branch  of  the  Fitness  and 
Amateur  Sport  Directorate  of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
relates  to  the  scuba  diving  certifying  agencies  primarily 
in  the  area  of  financial  assistance  to  ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada. 
ACUC  receives  considerable  financial  support  for  its  annual 
meetings,  as  well  as  for  travel  costs  of  representatives  to 
various  meetings  and  workshops,  and  development  of  new  pro¬ 
grams.  NAUI  Canada  became  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
only  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  received  funding  for 
its  annual  general  meeting  in  October,  1975. 

Another  role  played  by  Recreation  Canada  has  been 
in  chairing  a  meeting  between  representatives  of  ACUC  and 
NAUI  Canada  in  November,  1974  to  discuss  areas  of  concern 
and  possible  conflict  between  the  two  organizations.  Rec¬ 
reation  Canada  now  has  a  Sport  Consultant  whose  job  it  is  to 
relate  to  the  scuba  diving  agencies  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
other  sport  groups . 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 
maintain  a  working  relationship  with  ACUC,  employing  ACUC 
personnel  to  conduct  instructor  training  for  their  personnel. 

The  preceding  discussion  was  intended  merely  to 
describe  the  current  administrative  structure  as  outlined  in 
1.  The  foil ow i n g  c h ap ter  will  consist  of  a  discussion 
of  some  of  the  apparent  problems  within  this  structure,  as 
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perceived  by  individuals  involved  during  the  historical 
development  of  the  sport  in  Canada  during  the  last  quarter 
century,  as  well  as  those  currently  involved  at  the  admini 
strative  level. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 


Introduction 

The  previous  chapter  was  intended  to  demonstrate 
the  complexity  of  the  administration  of  the  sport  of  scuba 
diving  in  Canada,  both  at  the  direct  service  level  and  the 
indirect  level  of  the  associated  agencies.  Since  all  of  the 
component  groups  of  the  total  system,  in  the  broad  sense, 
have  a  common  function  of  involvement  and  promotion  of  the 
sport,  they  comprise  an  organizational  set,  with  varying 
degrees  of  interaction,  both  positive  and  negative.  Respon¬ 
ses  from  individuals  surveyed  in  the  collection  of  data  for 
the  study  indicate  that  there  are  aspects  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  among  the  various  groups  which  require  improvement. 

This  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  weaknesses,  areas 
of  duplication,  and  areas  not  receiving  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  This  discussion  will  then  set  the  stage  for 
the  recommendations  presented  for  consideration  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  analysis  which  follows  is  presented  in  the  same 
format  as  the  description  of  the  various  groups  or  levels  of 
organization,  in  the  interest  of  continuity  with  the  prece¬ 
ding  and  following  chapter.  Some  of  the  problems  are  specific 
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to  a  group,  while  others  are  more  general  and  pervade  several 
levels  of  organization,  because  of  the  inter-related  nature 
or  commonality  of  function  of  some  of  the  groups. 

Individuals  -  Divers  and  Instructors 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  the  process  by  which 
an  individual  follows  up  on  initial  exposure  to  or  interest 
in  the  sport  of  scuba  diving,  is  manifested  in  many  different 
forms.  The  first  problem  encountered  by  the  individual  is 
a  general  lack  of  information  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
appropriate  choices  or  decisions  regarding  his  possible  con¬ 
tinuation  with  the  activity.  Public  relations  by  the  dive 
clubs,  certifying  agencies  and  provincial  councils  is  not 
nearly  as  extensive  as  that  practised  by  commercial  dive 
shops  which,  of  course,  depend  on  a  constant  inflow  of  new 
customers  and/or  trainees  for  their  existence.  Contact  with 
dive  shops  is  readily  available  through  the  "Yellow  Pages", 
radio  and  newspaper  advertisements,  as  well  as  displays  and 
the  stores  themselves.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  dive 
shops  which  run  training  programs  will  try  and  attract  indi¬ 
viduals  for  their  own  courses,  as  a  potential  source  of  in¬ 
come.  This  presents  a  potential  problem,  however,  in  that 
the  course  of  training  offered  by  any  particular  dive  shop, 
as  with  those  offered  by  other  groups,  may  emphasize  specific 
aspects  of  the  sport  unsuited  to  the  individual.  The  oppor- 
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tunity  to  weigh  all  options  and  choose  the  most  suitable 
course  should  be  available  to  all  potential  divers.  This, 
however,  would  require  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
dive  clubs,  certifying  agencies  and  provincial  dive  councils 
to  advertise  their  presence.  The  councils  particularly, 
which  do  not  offer  training  directly,  should  act  as  a  refer¬ 
ral  centre,  providing  counselling  for  individuals  seekinq 
impartial  advice.  Another  source  of  such  information  could 
be  the  provincial  sport-governing  body  federations,  such  as 
Sport  Ontario  and  Sport  Alberta.  One  source  of  reference 
which  could  be  easily  utilized  is  the  telephone  directory. 

In  a  random  survey  of  major  Canadian  metropolitan  areas,  the 
only  group  advertised  under  either  "SCUBA"  or  "DIVING"  are 
the  commercial  dive  shops.  In  Ontario,  the  provincial  dive 
council  is  listed  in  the  Toronto  directory  as  a  member  of 
Sport  Ontario,  but  to  use  that  source  of  information,  an 
individual  would  have  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  provincial  council,  and  also  that  it  is  a  member  of  the 
provincial  sport-governing  body. 

Another  problem,  potentially  at  least,  for  the 
individual  involved  in  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  is  the  rate 
of  attrition  or  'drop-out'  from  the  sport.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  widely  believed  that  the  sport  experiences  an 
extremely  high  attrition  rate  following  training.  There  have 
never  been  any  studies  undertaken,  however,  to  support  oi 
refute  this  contention.  It  may  be  that  there  is  no  truth  to 
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this  widely-held  belief.  As  Davis  (1975)  states,  "Perhaps 
we  are  overly  concerned  about  drop-outs .  Perhaps  the  equip¬ 
ment  people  and  SDM  are  the  instigators  of  the  "drop  out" 
syndrome  because  of  business  potential".  The  major  certify¬ 
ing  agencies  have,  in  the  past  several  years,  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  and  funds  in  developing  and  promoting  various 
levels  of  post-certification  training  in  an  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  the  interest  of  divers  and  combat  the  drop-out  phenome¬ 
non.  This  is  certainly  an  area  in  which  statistical  studies 
could  be  carried  out  to  obtain  data  concerning  diver  activity 
patters .  This  could  have  a  bearing  on  future  program  deve¬ 
lopments  by  the  certifying  agencies,  as  well  as  the  dive 
clubs  and  councils. 

Individuals  who  become  interested  in  the  instruc¬ 
tional  aspect  of  the  sport  may  encounter  a  problem  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  'apprenticeship'  requirement  of  the  major  certi¬ 
fying  agencies.  Instructor  candidates  are,  for  most  groups, 
required  to  spend  a  certain  length  of  time  prior  to  their 
instructor  course  assisting  a  certified  instructor,  in  order 
to  gain  experience.  More  instructors  should  recognize  the 
need  for  such  in-service  training,  and  encourage  individuals 
with  an  interest  and  potential  to  work  as  instructor  assis¬ 
tants  in  order  to  gain  the  necessary  experience. 

Representation  may  be  a  problem  encountered  by  the 
individual  or  unaffiliated  diver.  The  provincial  dive  coun- 


. 
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cil  structures  consist  of  members  of  dive  clubs  which  choose 
to  belong  to  the  council.  Individual  memberships  are  avai¬ 
lable  in  the  councils,  but  such  members  are  a  very  small 
minority  in  the  total  membership,  and  as  a  result  council 
activities  may  be  geared  primarily  to  clubs  and  their  members. 

Local  Groups  -  Dive  Clubs  and  Dive  Shops 

Many  dive  clubs  tend  to  concentrate  a  great  deal  of 
their  emphasis  on  their  diver  training  program,  and  draw 
their  membership  from  their  own  graduates.  The  result  of  a 
'training  oriented'  club,  however,  can  be  that  the  club  has 
little  to  offer  a  diver  once  he  has  received  his  training 
and  has  gained  some  diving  experience.  One  commonly  heard 
complaint  from  experienced  divers,  which  one  club  president 
referred  to  as  "the  plight  of  the  vet"  is  that  club  dives 
are  often  geared  to  the  new  divers,  as  a  ’check-out'  proce¬ 
dure,  and  consequently  offer  little  variety  or  challenae  to 
the  more  experienced  club  members.  While  training  can  be  a 
legitimate  part  of  a  club's  function,  it  should  be  only  a 
part  of  the  total  program.  Clubs  should  be  providing  more 
activities  of  a  recreational  nature  in  order  to  maintain 
their  membership  after  training.  Continuing  education 
programs  which  expose  divers  to  potential  areas  of  interest 

should  be  stressed  by  clubs,  either  on  thei r  own  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  groups.  More  consideration  should  be 
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given  to  programs  which  develop  and  maintain  a  minimum  level 
of  personal  fitness  for  scuba  divers.  Such  programs  could  be 
incorporated  into  recreational  activities  such  as  underwater 
football  or  underwater  hockey,  and  organized  on  an  inter¬ 
club  or  council-wide  basis. 

Dive  shops  also  have  a  legitimate  function  to  play 
in  the  area  of  diver  training  programs.  There  should  be  more 
emphasis  placed,  however,  on  counselling  divers  on  the  selec¬ 
tion,  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  diving  equipment.  There 
is  also  a  need  for  increased  emphasis  on  diving  safety,  and 
the  dive  shops  could  play  a  role  here  by  working  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  with  other  groups  to  obtain  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  statistical  nature.  Dive  shop  personnel  could 
also  give  lectures  or  seminars  to  diver  groups  on  equipment 
or  other  related  topics. 

Provincial  Groups  -  Provincial  Dive  Councils  and  Provincial 

Sport  Bodies 

The  role  of  the  provincial  dive  council  is  that  of 
coordinating  the  activities  of  the  organized  club  and,  in 
some  instances,  shop  structures  within  their  respective 
provinces.  Some  of  the  councils  are  very  dynamic  and  inno¬ 
vative  in  terms  of  the  programs  they  offer.  Information 
regarding  some  of  these  programs  should  be  shared  on  a  natio¬ 
nal  basis,  and  activities  coordinated.  As  mentioned  pre- 
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viously,  because  of  the  structure  and  membership  criteria  of 
the  councils,  the  major  emphasis  of  their  services  and  pro¬ 
gram  offerings  is  at  the  organized  club  level.  More  emphasis 

should  be  placed  on  provision  of  services  to  the  total  diving 
community  within  the  province,  not  only  those  who  choose  to 

belong  to  a  diving  club. 

The  councils  should  also  act  as  information  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  centres,  and  as  resources  to  the 
diving  community.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  more  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  public  education  and  awareness 
programs . 

The  provincial  sport-governing  body  federations 
play  a  role  in  the  provision  of  funding  and  administrative 
assistance  to  the  provincial  diving  councils.  The  diving 
councils  should  pursue  the  services  available  through  this 
avenue.  Those  councils  which  do  not  have  fuJ 1-time  admini¬ 
strative  personnel  at  the  present  time  should  make  available 
public  information  materials  which  can  be  disseminated 
through  the  provincial  sport  federations  in  order  to  generate 
interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  sport. 

National  Scuba  Diving  Certifying  Agencies 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  there  are 
f i vq  certifying  agencies  active  in  C an ad a  to  some  degree. 

By  far  the  most  active,  certifying  over  15,000  divers  collec- 
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tively  each  year,  are  ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada.  Because  these 
two  agencies  have  been  successful  in  developing  their  pro¬ 
grams,  and  because  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  dupli¬ 
cation  in  the  areas  which  the  two  organizations  serve,  con¬ 
siderable  friction  has  developed  between  the  two  groups. 

Both  of  these  agencies  provide  diver  training  at 
several  levels,  instructor  training,  and  all  the  materials 
required  to  support  these  programs.  Both  agencies  have  made 
attempts  to  come  together  to  resolve  their  apparent  differ¬ 
ences,  notably  at  the  November,  1974  meeting  convened  and 
chaired  by  a  Recreation  Canada  representative.  While  the 
meeting  did  provide  a  forum  for  open  discussion,  it  did  not 
result  in  the  resolution  of  differences. 

No  decision  was  made  at  the  meeting 
but... both  organizations  recognized 
that  their  philosophies  differed. 

NAUI  basically  was  concerned  with 
the  instructor  whereas  ACUC  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  divers... An  important 
point  that  was  emphasized  and  agreed 
upon  by  both  organizations  was  that 
identity  and  responsibility  for 
decision  making  must  remain  in¬ 
violate.  (ACUC,  1975) 

Most  of  the  difficulties  encountered  between  the 
two  groups  relate  to  the  provision  of  similar  services.  Lach 
group  feels  that  the  other  is  infringing  on  its  area  of  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  some  decree.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  the  same  individuals  were  involved  in  the  development 


of  both  ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada.  It  would  be  logical,  therefore, 
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to  assume  that  these  people  felt  that  the  two  organizations 
could  co-exist  and  function  on  a  cooperative,  complementary 

basis.  This  is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  objects 
of  the  two  groups,  which  clearly  split  the  areas  of  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  two  organizations  to  provide  a  full  range  of 
services  to  the  Canadian  scuba  diving  community.  In  reaction 
to  this  assumption,  C.B.  Davis,  first  President  of  both  ACUC 
and  NAUI  Canada  stated: 

My  original  plan  in  the  early  days  of 
ACUC  was  to  build  provincial  council 
organization  to  ensure  ongoing  diver 
representation  and  planning  for  divers 
and  leave  the  instructing,  standards 
and  instructor  certification  to  NAUI 
who  were  the  existing  experts  in  the 
field.  (Davis,  1975) 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  both  organizations  have  undergone 
expansion,  and  their  areas  of  responsibility  and  rancre  of 
services  have  overlapped  to  the  point  where,  at  the  present 
time,  there  appears  to  be  almost  complete  duplication  in  the 
areas  of  training  and  certification,  while  aspects  such  as 
safety,  fitness,  and  recreation  appear  to  be  largely  iqnored. 

The  Recreation  Canada  meeting  was  a  positive  ini¬ 
tial  attempt  at  bringing  the  two  organizations  together  for 
the  purposes  of  open  dialogue.  Channels  of  communication 
should  be  maintained,  perhaps  by  representation  at  the  natio¬ 
nal  level  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

Programs,  materials  and  other  items  which  involve 

financial  outlay  should  be  examined  for  possible  areas  of 
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cooperation  or  joint  sponsorship,  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
expenditures  by  both  groups. 

The  ideal  situation  to  prevent  duplication  of 
services,  save  money,  and  provide  better  service  to  the 
diving  community  would  be  for  the  two  agencies  to  split  the 

areas  of  responsibility  assigned  to  each.  One  possible 
re-distribution  would  be  for  ACUC  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  "service"  and  "sport"  elements,  while  NAUI  Canada 
would  be  responsible  for  "safety"  and  "education".  In  this 
way,  NAUI  Canada  would  provide  the  training  standards  and 
qualified  instruction,  while  ACUC  would  then  take  over  and 
provide  post-certification  services.  It  is  felt  that  such 
a  proposal,  if  implemented,  would  reduce  the  tension  which 
currently  exists,  assist  the  two  groups  in  fulfilling  their 
stated  aims,  and  provide  better  service  to  the  scuba  divers 
of  Canada. 

One  problem  encountered  specifically  by  NAUI 
Canada  is  the  still-prevalent  belief  that  it  is  an  American 
organization.  This  stems  from  the  historical  development  of 
the  organization.  The  problems  which  this  opinion  have 
caused  were  evident  in  the  reaction  to  the  decision  taken  by 
the  YMCA  to  adopt  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  use  in  the  Natio¬ 
nal  Aquatics  Program.  The  need  for  adoption  of  the  standards 
of  a  single  certifying  agency  was  described  by  McCuaig  of 
the  YMCA,  in  describing  the  expected  results  of  such  a  move: 
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1.  eliminate  confusion 

2.  avoid  duplication  of  effort 

3 .  reduce  ' ours  is  as  good  as  yours  1 
discussion  and  debate  between  card 
holders 

4.  avoid  repetition  of  material  and 
certification  courses  for  volunteers 
simply  because  of  agency  identity. 

(McCuaig,  1975) 

McCuaig  also  defended  the  decision  to  adopt  the  standards  of 

NAUI  in  preference  to  those  of  other  groups ,  and  addressed 

himself  to  the  criticism  of  NAUI  as  an  American  organization: 

NAUI  (Can.) ,  at  the  time  we  took  our 
decision,  was  the  only  agency  with  North 
America  wide  'instructor'  standards 
explicitly  set  out  ( 19 72 )  . . .NAUI  is 
North  America  wide  with  letters  patent 
in  Canada.  Those  who  call  it  'American' 
are  lacking  in  detailed  knowledge  about 
the  organizations  -  both  ACUC  and  NAUI 
(Can.).  (McCuaig,  1975) 

This  is  clearly  an  area  in  which  NAUI  Canada  should  do  a 
better  job  of  public  awareness  about  the  present  nature  of 
the  organization  to  dispel  such  erroneous  beliefs. 


Affiliated  Organizations 

The  only  affiliated  organization  which  has  experi¬ 
enced  problems  in  its  relationship  with  the  organizations  in¬ 
volved  in  the  administration  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada  is  the 
Sports  Federation  of  Canada.  As  described  previously,  the 

SFC  maintains  a  relationship  with  the  ACUC ,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  organization.  The  problem  which  arose  in  this  instance 
occurred  when  another  scuba  certifying  agency  applied  for 
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SFC  membership.  This  agency  was  NAUI  Canada,  which  approa¬ 
ched  the  SFC  with  a  request  for  representation  in  January, 

1974  as  a  result  of  its  incorporation  in  Canada.  This  initial 
request  was  followed  in  February,  1974  by  a  formal  membership 
application  submitted  to  the  Chairman  of  the  SFC  Membership 
Committee.  At  the  1974  Annual  Meeting  of  the  SFC  on  March  15, 
1974  in  Ottawa,  the  SFC  Membership  Committee  presented  to  the 
full  membership  a  list  of  thirteen  agencies  which  had  applied 
for  admittance  to  the  SFC.  This  list  included  NAUI  Canada, 
which  was  proposed  for  associate  membership. 

K.R.  Cutts ,  the  ACUC  delegate  to  the  meeting,  made 
a  motion  that  the  membership  committee  report  be  accepted 
with  the  exception  of  NAUI  Canada,  and  that  this  matter  be 
held  in  abeyance  pending  further  discussion.  Subsequently, 
representatives  of  both  ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada  were  requested 
to  meet  with  SFC  officials  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter, 
and  to  bring  a  report  back  to  the  full  membership  later  in 
the  annual  meeting.  This  special  meeting  was  held  the 
following  day,  and  resulted  in  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  criteria  for  membership  in  the  SFC  should  be  examined 
for  report  to  the  1974  annual  me eting,  and  that  the  SFC  assist 
in  any  way  possible  the  resolution  of  differences  between 
ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada. 

The  opposition  of  the  ACUC  representative  to  the 
NAUI  Canada  application  was  reported  in  the  minutes  of  the 
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meeting  to  be  due  to  "current  membership  requirements"  of 
the  SFC .  The  ACUC  delegate  stated  that  if  appropriate  revi¬ 
sions  were  made  to  the  membership  criteria,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  NAUI  Canada  application  (SFC,  1974b) . 

The  whole  matter  appears  to  have  centred  around 

the  issue  of  two  so-called  "governing  bodies"  within  the 

sport,  but  this  would  have  been  a  reality  only  if  NAUI  Canada 

had  been  proposed  for  the  same  class  of  membership  as  ACUC 

holds,  that  of  full  membership.  NAUI  Canada  was  actually 

proposed  for  associate  membership,  the  requirements  for 

which  are  stated  in  the  SFC  By-Laws  as  follows: 

The  associate  membership  shall  consist 
of  such  other  individuals,  corporations, 
and  groups  or  associations  and  persons 
which  exhibit  an  interest  in  the  purpose 
and  objects  of  the  Federation  and  are 
approved  by  the  Federation  as  active  in 
or  having  jurisdiction  over  the  organi¬ 
zation,  control  or  participation  in  sport 
and  apply  for  and  are  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  (SFC,  1974a) 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  issue  of  NAUI  Canada's 

application  should  not  have  gone  to  the  full  membership,  but 

should  instead  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  December,  1974,  the  SFC  Executive  Director  ad¬ 
vised  NAUI  Canada  that  its  application  for  membership  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Membership  Committee.  The  position 
taken  by  the  SFC  Executive  Director  has  been  that  NAUI  Canada 
and  other  instructor  groups  should  form  an  instructors' 
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council  and  affiliate  with  the  ACUC ,  as  its  instructor  train¬ 
ing  arm  (Lawson,  1975). 

This  suggestion  is  not  new,  however,  but  was  first 
presented  for  consideration  in  1969  .  The  matter  came  to  a 
cote  at  a  meeting  of  the  ACUC  Board  of  Directors  at  that  time 
and  was  defeated,  with  the  ACUC  President  casting  the  deciding 
vote  against  the  proposal  (Davis,  1975;  Kozak,  1975). 

The  fact  that  ACUC  continues  to  be  the  only  group 
represented  at  the  SFC  has  caused  considerable  friction  in 
these  other  groups,  who  do  not  support  the  contention  of  ACUC 
that  it  is  representative  of  all  Canadian  divers  regardless 
of  their  certification.  The  whole  matter  of  representation 
within  the  SFC  should  be  reconsidered,  and  a  solution  reached 
in  deliberation  with  all  parties  concerned  in  order  to  re¬ 
solve  the  current  conflict  situation. 

The  preceding  examples  can  be  considered  problems 
of  'commission',  where  establishment  of  standards  and  provi¬ 
sion  of  services  overlap  or  are  duplicated  among  the  agencies. 
Such  problems  are  visible,  and  therefore  easily  demonstrated. 
More  difficult  to  describe,  however,  are  the  problems  of 
'omission',  in  which  the  agencies  de-emphasize  or  provide  no 
service  component  in  some  aspects  of  the  sport.  Since  these 
omissions  are  intangible  at  present,  they  are  not  easily 
quantifiable.  Each  organization  at  every  level  of  structure 
within  the  sport  should  undergo  continuous  re-evaluation  of 
its  goals  and  the  activities  which  it  supports  in  pursuit  or 
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fulfilment  of  these  goals. 

Interaction  between  organizational  levels  and 
groups  is  vital,  and  perhaps  should  be  carried  out  through 
the  medium  of  some  impartial  or  uninvolved  body,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  in-group  perspective  and  tenden¬ 
cy  to  aggrandize  the  in-group  by  its  members,  particularly 
those  in  authority  positions. 

Improved  service  to  the  total  scuba  diving  com¬ 
munity  could  be  provided  through  an  on-going  program  of 
communication  and  integration  of  services.  Resolution  of 
current  difficulties  would  allow  the  various  levels  of 
organization  within  the  sport  to  direct  their  energies  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  new  programs,  the  initiation  of 
research,  and  cooperative  efforts  to  assist  in  the  future 
development  of  the  sport  in  Canada. 


. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Scuba  diving  has  undergone  a  period  of  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  and  increasing  popularity  during  its  quarter-century  of 

existence  in  Canada.  As  Canadians  turn  to  the  large  areas  of 
water  within  and  surrounding  the  country  with  the  increase  in 
leisure  time  available  to  them,  it  is  expected  that  the  sport 
will  become  even  more  popular  and  widely  practised  throughout 
Canada . 

Paralleling  the  sport's  growth  has  been  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  the  levels  of  organization  and  the  inter¬ 
actions  which  they  experience.  The  popularity  of  the  sport 
has  seen  the  initiation  of  many  new  types  of  specialized 
programs  and  materials  for  divers.  This  expansion  has,  in 
some  instances,  led  to  overlap  of  function  and  resultant 
friction . 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve  differences 
among  groups,  particularly  within  the  national  certifying 
agencies.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  interest  which 
Recreation  Canada  has  taken  in  the  sport,  and  the  willingness 
of  this  agency  to  act  as  a  mediator  to  bring  groups  together 

for  discussions  aimed  at  improved  cooperation  and,  ultimately, 
better  overall  service  functions. 

The  diversity  of  standards  has  also  been  recognized, 
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and  the  YMCA  has  taken  a  positive  step  toward  reducing  the 
confusion  generated  by  the  multiplicity  of  programs ,  by 
initiating  its  program  of  adopting  standards  of  other  recog¬ 
nized  specialist  groups  or  aquatic  agencies.  As  well  as  the 
reduction  of  award  schemes,  this  has  a  further  positive  bene¬ 
fit,  as  it  has  stimulated  dialogue  between  ACUC  and  NAUI 
Canada  in  efforts  to  develop  common  diver  training  standards. 

The  sport  is  growing,  and  its  administration  is 
undergoing  a  gradual  shift  away  from  day-to-day  management 
by  volunteers  to  full-time  professional  staff.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  environment  will  enable  closer  communication  and 
better  working  relationships  among  the  various  organizational 
structures . 

The  recommendations  which  follow  are  by  no  means 
the  only  recommendations  which  could  be  made  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  felt  that  they  represent  some  of  the  areas 
which  require  examination.  All  groups  should  be  engaged  in 
a  process  of  continual  evaluation  and  these  recommendations 
could  be  considered  in  light  of  this  process. 

These  recommendations  are  proposed  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  all  levels  of  organization  presently  providinq  some 
aspect  of  service  in  the  sport.  It  is  felt  that  these  pro¬ 
posals,  if  adopted,  would  accomplish  the  following  broad 
objectives : 

1.  Provide  a  complete  range  of  services 
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to  the  divers  of  Canada  in  an  integrated 
manner . 

2.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  representation 
of  all  groups  at  the  federal  level  and 
increased  communication  and  cooperation 
patterns . 

3.  Create  a  positive  public  image  for  the 
sport  through  a  program  of  public  awareness, 
public  service,  and  diver  education. 

4.  Provide  standardized  training  and  certifi¬ 
cation  programs . 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  these  recommen¬ 
dations  are  merely  suggestions,  intended  to  act  as  catalysts 
to  stimulate  consideration  of  the  concepts  involved  by  the 
various  groups,  in  conjunction  with  an  on-going  self-evalua¬ 
tion  process. 

Recommendation  #1 

THAT  A  NATIONAL  SCUBA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  BE  FORMED  WITH 
APPROPRIATE  REPRESENTATION  FROM  ALL  CONCERNED  AND  IN¬ 
VOLVED  AGENCIES  IN  CANADA. 

The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  body  to  perform  a  coordinating  technical  and  advi¬ 
sory  function  involving  all  bodies  concerned  with  the  sport, 
either  by  direct  delivery  of  service,  or  by  indirect  associa¬ 
tion  as  an  aquatics  or  sport-related  agency. 
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Ideally,  the  membership  of  this  body  would  include 
representatives  from  all  certifying  agencies,  provincial 
council  structures,  commercial  dive  shop  operators,  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers ,  and  other  groups  such  as  Recreation 
Canada,  Canadian  Government  Specifications  Board,  and 
Canadian  Council  for  Co-operation  in  Aquatics. 

Development  of  such  a  cooperative  structure  would 
allow  all  member  bodies  to  retain  their  identity,  while  at 
the  same  time  working  on  mutual  concerns  and  interests.  It 
would  be  a  forum  for  projects  to  be  undertaken  in  an  impar¬ 
tial  manner,  free  of  undue  influence  from  any  one  organiza¬ 
tion.  Projects  could  be  conducted  on  a  truly  national  scale 
with  an  opportunity  for  all  groups  to  become  involved  and 
provide  input,  with  the  advisory  board  acting  as  the  point 
of  coordination  and  as  the  agent  for  dissemination  of  the 
results . 

This  body  could  work  on  the  development  of  nation¬ 
ally  acceptable  minimum  training  standards,  specifications 
for  equipment  design  or  modifications,  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  sport,  and  establish  and  maintain  close  liaison  with 
government  departments . 

In  1975,  the  organizations  in  the  United  States 
got  together  and  formed  two  groups  to  provide  much  the  same 
services  as  described  above.  The  first  group  formed  was  the 
National  Scuba  Training  Council ,  which  was  comprised  of  the 
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four  major  certifying  agencies  in  the  United  States.  The 
impetus  behind  the  formation  of  this  group  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  regulatory  legislation  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  set  out  specific  standards  for  the  training  and 
re-training  of  divers  and  instructors,  equipment  require¬ 
ments,  and  standards  for  dive  boat  operators.  The  diving 
community  reacted  very  negatively  to  this  legislation,  which 
had  not  been  developed  in  full  consultation  with  the  diver 
certifying  agencies.  As  a  result,  these  four  groups  met  for 
the  first  time  to  develop  mutually  agreeable  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  purpose  of  self-regulation.  Also  formed  in  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  as  the  NSTC  w as  another  group, 
the  National  Scuba  Advisory  Council,  which  was  a  joint  effort 
of  NSTC,  the  Underwater  Society  of  America  and  the  Diving 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association.  This  group  was  intended 
to  compile  statistical  information  to  support  the  belief  of 
the  various  diver  representative  bodies  that  scuba  diving  is 
a  safe  recreational  activity. 

Because  of  the  present  complexity  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  structure  of  the  sport  in  Canada,  it  is  felt  that  the 
formation  of  a  single  body  which  could  incorporate  both  these 
aspects  would  be  more  advantageous .  This  would  al low  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  effort  at  all  levels  within  one  structure, 
rather  than  adding  two  new  structures  to  the  crowded  scene. 

The  certifying  agencies  could  possibly  meet  in  sub-committee 
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to  examine  issues  pertaining  directly  to  training  and  certi¬ 
fication,  while  the  whole  group  would  meet  to  consider  items 
of  wider  importance  or  relevance. 

Recommendation  #2 

THAT  RECREATION  CANADA  SUSPEND  PROGRAM  FUNDING  TO  THE 
DIVING  AGENCIES  UNTIL  THE  FORMATION  OF  SUCH  A  NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE  BODY,  AND  THAT  FUTURE  REQUESTS  FOR 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  BE  CHANNELED  THROUGH  THIS  BODY. 

At  the  present  time.  Recreation  Canada  provides 
financial  assistance  to  both  ACUC  and  NAUI  Canada  for  their 
annual  general  meetings  and  board  of  directors  meetings.  In 
addition,  ACUC  has  received  funding  support  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  program  areas,  as  well  as  for  the  program  support 
materials  required.  If  all  requests  for  funding  were  pro¬ 
cessed  through  a  central  body  such  as  the  proposed  National 
Scuba  Advisory  Council,  one  result  might  be  a  greater  degree 
of  coordination  of  effort  with  financial  savings  to  all  indi¬ 
vidual  groups,  as  well  as  to  the  federal  government. 

Recommendation  #3 

THAT  THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SCUBA  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  BE  THE 
REPRESENTATIVE  'SPORT-GOVERNING'  BODY  WITHIN  THE  SPORTS 
FEDERATION  OF  CANADA  AND  WITHIN  THE  NATIONAL  SPORT  ADMINI¬ 
STRATION  CENTRE. 

It  is  felt  that  the  National  Advisory  Council,  as 
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proposed,  would  be  more  truly  representative  of  all  the 
various  sectors  of  involvement  in  the  sport,  and  therefore 
able  to  be  more  representative  of  the  total  national  picture. 
The  current  situation,  whereby  ACUC  represents  all  other 
diving-related  groups  in  these  two  structures,  is  not  accep¬ 
table  to  the  other  certifying  agencies  or  involved  groups, 
since  they  do  not  concur  with  the  position  taken  by  ACUC  that 
it  is  the  representative  body  of  all  Canadian  divers.  Rep¬ 
resentation  by  the  council  to  which  all  groups  belong  might 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  groups  which  are  currently  not 
represented  at  the  federal  level.  The  individual  chosen  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  National  Scuba  Advisory  Council 
at  the  federal  level  would  have  to  be  carefully  chosen  in 
order  to  ensure  impartiality  on  his  part,  and  that  he  would 
represent  the  views  of  all  the  members  of  the  council. 

Recommendation  #4 

THAT  THE  NATIONAL  CERTIFYING  AGENCIES  MEET  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  AND  CHAIRMANSHIP  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCUBA  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  TO  DEVELOP  NATIONAL  MINIMUM  STANDARDS ,  AND  TO 
DEVELOP  CLEAR  STATEMENTS  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  AREAS  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY  AND  INVOLVEMENT. 

The  development  of  national  minimum  standards  and 
nationally  portable  programs  in  Canada  might  help  to  prevent 
the  type  of  problem  recently  experienced  in  the  United  States 
1 1 h  re s pe ct  to  gove rnmen t  legislation  of  the  sport,  as  a 
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result  of  the  failure  of  the  agencies  to  develop  self¬ 
regulating  mechanisms.  Re-defining  areas  of  involvement 
of  agencies  could  initiate  dual  sponsorship  of  programs , 
re-distribution  of  areas  of  responsibility,  and  other 
methods  of  financial  savings  to  the  groups.  It  would  also 
give  the  public  a  clearer  picture  of  the  sport  if  one 
mutually  acceptable  standard  could  be  agreed  upon.  Efforts 
in  this  regard  have  been  initiated,  but  must  continue  to 
be  encouraged. 

One  potential  difficulty  in  this  regard  is  that 
the  in-group  perspective  of  the  various  agencies  may  hamper 
efforts  at  bring  the  standards  of  the  groups  to  a  common 
acceptable  standard.  However,  it  is  felt  that  voluntary 
self-regulation  and  standardization  of  this  nature  by  those 
knowledgeable  about  the  sport  would  be  preferable  to  legisla¬ 
ted  compliance  with  a  standard  established  by  government. 

Recommendation  #5 

THAT  THE  NATIONAL  SCUBA  CERTIFYING  AGENCIES,  IN  CON¬ 
JUNCTION  WITH  OTHER  AQUATICS  GROUPS,  GIVE  CONSIDERATION 
TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  EMPHASIZING  THE  FITNESS 
AND  SAFETY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SPORT. 

There  are  several  specific  areas  in  which  efforts 
in  this  regard  could  be  concentrated.  One  is  concentration 
on  the  initiation  of  a  program  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
minimum  level  of  personal  fitness  for  scuba  divers.  The 
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Royal  Life  Saving  Society  Canada  has  recently  introduced  a 
Scuba  Bronze  Medallion,  which  provides  training  in  specia¬ 
lized  life-saving  techniques  for  scuba  divers.  However, 
studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  poor  fitness  is  often  a  contributing  factor  in 
diving  fatalities  (Schenk  and  McAniff,  1973) .  Perhaps  in¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  on  saving  divers  once  they  are  in 
difficulty,  there  should  be  consideration  given  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  an  incentive  program  which  would  develop  a  degree 
of  fitness  in  divers,  which  could  possibly  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  diver  rescue  in  many  instances. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  commonly  accepted 
standard  for  the  purity  of  compressed  air  used  by  scuba 
divers.  A  national  standard  should  be  developed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  federal  government,  Canadian  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion,  Departments  of  Health  and  other  agencies,  and  a  program 
of  testing  of  compressor  equipment  initiated.  Those  sources 
of  compressed  air  which  meet  the  minimum  standard  could  re¬ 
ceive  recognition  in  the  form  of  a  wall  certificate  or  other 
indication  of  compliance  which  could  be  displayed  for  the 
information  and  safety  of  divers. 

An  education  campaign  should  be  initiated  to  pro¬ 
ving  information  for  the  general  public  as  we  1  1  as  the  diving 

public  on  identification  and  meaning  of  the  diver  s  flag. 

the  Ministry  of  Transport  recommends 


At  the  present  time. 
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that  the  flag  be  displayed  by  divers  while  underwater,  and 
that  boat  traffic  stay  100  feet  clear  of  the  flag.  Many 
divers  misuse  the  flag,  or  fail  to  use  it  at  all,  and  many 
boat  operators  are  not  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the  flag. 

One  provincial  diving  council  has  produced  a  short  film  clip 
for  use  on  television,  while  several  other  groups  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  distributed  posters,  but  an  organized  campaign 
of  education  should  be  undertaken  on  a  national  scale. 

Recommendation  #6 

THAT  ALL  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVELS  WITHIN  THE  SPORT  PLACE 
GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  A  PROGRAM  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN 
ORDER  TO  FOSTER  A  POSITIVE  PUBLIC  IMAGE  OF  THE  SPORT 
AND  INCREASED  PUBLIC  AWARENESS . 

As  mentioned  previously,  not  all  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  sport  appear  to  be  equally  accessible  to 
interested  individuals.  A  greater  effort  at  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  knowledgeable  about  the  various  aspects  of  the  sport 
should  be  made.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  sport  and  foster  a  favourable  image  at  the  same 
time  is  through  public  service  projects  such  as  beach  clean¬ 
ups  or  search  and  recovery  operations  in  the  community.  Such 
programs  can  be  conducted  at  the  individual,  local,  provin¬ 
cial  and  national  levels. 


There  are  many  specific  programs  and  services  which 
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could  be  recommended  for  implementation  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  felt  that  the  development  of  a  national  coordinating  body, 
as  presented  for  consideration  here,  would  be  a  major  step 

and  would  take  considerable  time  to  fully  implement.  Once 
such  a  body  was  in  operation,  suggestions  for  areas  of  its 
operation  would  be  forthcoming  from  all  its  members,  in  line 
with  their  own  group  priorities.  The  emphasis  on  diver 
safety  and  the  development  of  a  better  image  for  the  sport 
are  seen  as  being  key  to  the  ongoing  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  sport. 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

July  18,  1975 


Mr.  K.R.  Cutts 
President,  ACUC 
3798  Lawrence  Ave.  E. 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MIG  1P9 


Dear  Mr.  Cutts: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  am 
currently  working  on  my  thesis  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for  my 
Master's  degree  in  Physical  Education.  My  area  of  concentration  is 
Administration  and  the  subject  of  my  study  is  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  As  your  organization 
is  one  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  administration  of  this  sport,  I 
am  writing  to  request  your  assistance  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this 
thesis. 


I  have  enclosed  some  questions  which  represent  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  am  examining.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response  to 
these,  as  well  as  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would  be 
relevant  to  the  topic. 

I  am  hoping  to  have  completed  the  collection  of  data  by  August 
8th,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  consideration  of  this  request 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
It  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  my  research. 


, 

-lust  jJ^LiLl  J 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADIAN  UNDERWATER  COUNCILS 

Box  1303,  WINNEPEG  1,  MANITOBA,  CANADA 


Please  address  any  reply  to: 

46  Woodgarden  Cres., 

West  Hill,  Ontario  M1E  3K2 


r?r::*TRON  12th.  August  1975 

»Se  R  ight  Honor  atilt 
**ierr •  E.  Tiudeau 
Prim*  Mmitlir  of  Canada 


A  C.U.C.  Founded  1964 


member  COUNCILS 
Allocation  Of  British 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal, 

rJO  B.C.  Sport!  Federation.  * 

"**"  Graduate  Student, 

Vancouver.  B.C.  • 

.... _ _ _ Ccncf acuity  of  Physical  Education, 

r University  of  Alberta, 
^..^^~..,.cE4hionton,  Alberta,  T6G  2H9 


nO.  Bo*  1883 
♦ska  toon.  Sask  atchewan. 

Manitoba  Undei  water  Count 
P  O.  Bo*  711. 

Winnipeg  1.  Manitoba. 

Underwater  Council 
.is  Street. 

-to.  Ontario. 


Pear  Miss  Heal: 

I  must  apologize  for  not  returning  your  questionnaire,  but  business 
pressures  have  completely  precluded  my  giving  it  the  attention  it 


r  *  deration  del  Clubs  de 
I'longee  du  Ouebec. 

P.0.  Boa  150. 

s,  Bion., 0u«~.  deserves  until  now. 

New  Brunswick  Underwater  Council 
r  O.  Bo*  382. 

Chatham.  New  Brunswick. 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  mail  it  to  you  within  the  next  few  days. 


Nova  ^rntia  Underwater  Counnl 
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‘ONORARY  PATRON 
H»*  Excellency 
•  >•  Right  Honor able 
'•*rr*  E.  Trudeau, 
not*  Minuter  of  Canada. 

X.C.U.C.  Found* d  1964 

MEMBER  COUNCILS 
Auooation  ol  British 
r  ohjmbu  Diving  Clubs, 

'  IO  B.C.  Sports  Federation, 

>606  W.  Broadway, 

Vancouver.  B  C. 

r  'berta  Scuba  Diver*  Council 
»’  O  Bo*  205. 

F'lmonton,  Alberta. 

a 

n*eich*wen  Underwater  Council 
O.  Bo*  1883. 

nWatoon.  Saskatchewan. 

‘  'emtoba  Underwater  Council 
T  O.  Bo*  711. 

Vmmpeg  1,  Manitoba. 

>\)r>derwater  Council 
•  Street. 

1  •• - .»0.  Ontario. 

^deration  de»  Clubs  de 
'  iongee  du  Quebec. 

■  •  O  Bo.  150. 

•I  Bruno.  Quebec. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  CANADIAN  UNDERWATER  COUNCILS 

Box  1303,  WINNEPEG  1,  MANITOBA,  CANADA 


U6  Woodgarden  Cres., 

West  Hill,  Ontario,  HIE  jK2 
September  8,  1575 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal, 

Graduate  Student, 

Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2h'9 

Dear  Miss  Heals 

Further  to  my  letter  of  August  12th,  I  must  again  apologize 
for  my  lengthy  delay. 

I  am  enclosing  your  questionnaire  and  sincerely  hope  that 
the  data  supplied  will  he  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  the 
completion  of  your  thesis. 


w  Brunswick  Underwater  Council 
<\0.  Bo*  382. 

Chatham.  New  Brunswick. 


Good  luck. 
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1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  ACUC: 

The  formation  and  development,  o f  the  Association  o f  Canadian 
Underwate r  Councils  commenced  long  before  my  association  with  it. 

7  would  suggest  you  contact  Mr.  C.  Ben  Vavis  for  full  details,  As 
you  know,  he  was  president  of  the  Association  for  the  first  three 
yeans . 


2.  Major  programs,  services  which  the  ACUC  provides: 

A  list  o f  these  will  be  found  In  the  attached  available  goods 
order  form.  Copies  o{)  the  programmes  may  be  obtained  from  M a.  C.\J. 
Rolfe,  Executive  Director  of  the  association  at  the  address  shown. 

Services:  Representation  of  the  diver  at  the  f ederal  govern¬ 
ment  level  and,  through  the  World  Underwater  Federation  (CMAS) 
which  recognizes  the  association  as  the  official  representative 
body  f or  dlvens  In  Canada,  at  the  world  level. 

Services  provided  to  divers,  of  whatever  certification,  all  of 
whom  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  services,  are  arrived  at 
through  the  various  standing  and  advisory  committees  of  the 
Association,  such  as  medical,  standards,  technical,  legal, 
scientific,  public  relations,  accident  and  Incident  research, 
teaching  handicapped  divers  and  through  the  board  of  consultants . 

The  Association  represents  Canada  on  the  CMAS  Scientific,  Sport 
and  Technical  Committees  as  well  as  the  Medical  Commission .  You 
can  envisage  the  large  number  of  'services’  that  are  encompassed 
by  these  committees  and  affiliations . 

Because  of  its  pyramidal  structure,  based  on  the  diver  member 
of  provincial  representative  bodies,  all  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Association,  ACUC  acts  as  an  effective  coordinator  of  provincial 
council  activities  and  ensures  standardization  of  teaching  and 
evaluation  minimum  standards,  ethics,  recertification  of  Instructors , 
etc.  The  Association  also  secures  diver  and  Instructor  Insurance, 

Is  active  In  the  field  of  training  with  the  National  Vefence  Forces, 
the  Canadian  Standards  Association  activities  In  the  field  of 
equipment  standardization .  Another  Important  service  provided  to 
the  diver  occurs  through  ACUC  coordination  of  activities  with  other 
aquatic  groups  such  as  RLSS,  CCC A  and  across  the  border  with  the 
CNCA,  ZS6  Committee,  etc. 


3.  Areas  in  which  the  ACUC  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 

Inter- activity  between  all  Canadian  and  International  diver 
oriented  groups 

Standardization  of  training,  evaluation  and  certification 
at  all  levels 


:DUjA  lo  Jnniuqoi  -b  lol  RnoBfeoi  bne  x'1  Is  1 18 
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Unification  o f  the  efforts  of  diver  oriented  osigand.zcuU.onA 
for  the  ultimate  and  only  goalf  the  greater  safety  o f  the 
diver  and  his  greater  enjoyment  of  his  sport 
More  Sequent  contact,  between  the  leaders  of  diver  oriented 
organizations  in  order  to  achieve  the  above 


4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  the  ACUC  sees  in  the  sport 
of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

Several  current  problems  are  noted  at  3  above 

A  potential  problem  which  may  probably  confront  us  in  the 
future  is  some  sort  o f  provincial  or  federal  legislative  action  in 
the  sport 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome: 

7  believe  that  7  have  answered  this  question  clearly  in 
paragraph  3 


5a.  How  does  the  ACUC  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba  diving 
in  Canada? 

At  the  present  time  ACUC  relates  to  other  agencies  in  two  ways. 
7 n  the  area  of  training,  evaluation  and  certification,  it  Is  one  of 
several  bodies  engaged  in  similar  activities .  7 n  addition  however, 

ACUC  relates  to  other  agencies  in  the  area  of  services  that  it 
offers  to  livers  of  all  diver  related  bodies  in  the  manner  set  out 
under  services  in  paragraph  two 


5b.  What  role  do^  these  other  agencies  play? 

7  would  not  presume,  to  define  the  role  that  these  other  diver 
related  orgaui.zati.ons  play  as  they  see  their  own  roles.  7  would 
suggest  that  you  contact  them  for  this  information. 

5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 

See  6c.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  role  that  other  diver 
oriented  organizations  may  elect  to  play  must  under  our  democratic 
process,  be  determined  by  the  agencies  themselves  and  not  by  the 
ACUC. 
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6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 
See  6c. 

6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 
See  6c. 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 

This  auction  wi.lt  answer  several  above.  In  our  democratic 
society,  in  a  A ens e  the  more  diver  oriented  organization 6  the  better. 
By  this  one  meant  that  a  friendly  sense  of  competition  it  very 
important  in  Improving  the  end  product.  However,  o f  court e,  there, 
are.  limits  to  this  concept,  and  our  Reeling  it  that  the  agencies 
presently  active  in  Canada  provide  a  toJLit  factory  levet  o  f  stimulus 
ahvays  directed  to  the  betterment  of  the  'end  product' ,  the  diver. 

In  the  United  Staiet  o{)  America,  the  major  certifying  groupt 
have  formed  a  National.  Scuba  Training  Council,  under  the  -impetus, 
in  part,  of  certain  repressive  legislation  in  that  country.  The 
Attociation  of  Canadian  Underwater  Councils  would  welcome  the 
formation  of  such  a  group  in  Canada  and  is  working  to  achieve  this 
end.  Such  a  body  would  have  representation  to  the  World  Underwater 
Federation  through  A CUC  and  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  approach 
to  the  attainment  of  our  ultimate  goal,  the  safety  and  enjoyment  of 
the  A  port  diver. 


7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities,  and 
recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is  such  a 
"one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

By  " AtandardA  of  NAUI  for  Acuba  diving”  I  aSAume  you  mean  as  I 
read  the  /MCA  d.ire.ctive,  it  is  the  AtandardA  of  basic  Akin  or  Anorkel 
diving  and  basic  Acuba  diving  inAtruction  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Vou  will  know  that.  Nr.  Wayne  Schafer  and  I  have  been  working 
as  an  inter- organizational  committee  in  this  area  and  have  long  ago 
agreed  that  the  AtandardA  of  training,  evaluation  and  certification 
in  these  areas  are  Ao  close  as  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
identical.  Vou  may  know  that  Wayne  ayid  I  addressed  the  meeting  of 
/MCA  commissioners  in  Wat.enloo  recently  and  clarified  this  question 
for  them.  At  the.  present  time,  the  /MCA  directive  in  this  area 
reads  to  the  effect  that  A CUC  instructors  may  instruct  in  the  /MCA 
provided  they  teach  to  NAUI  standards .  As  these,  by  common  under¬ 
standing,  are  identical,  the  phrase  'according  to  NAUI  standards' 
would  appear  to  be  redundant. 
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the.  AtandaAd  be  a  minimum  one.  T/icUntng  gAoupA  muxt  be  f)Aee  to 
tAain  hou)  they  tike,  provided  they  do  not  ft alt  beZou)  a  minimum 
AtandaAd. 


If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

July  18,  1975 


Lt.  Col.  J.  Parr 
Director , 

Physical  Education, 

Recreation  &  Amenities 
Canadian  Armed  Forces 
National  Defence  Headquarters 
0 1  tawa ,  On tar io 

Dear  Col.  Parr: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  am 
currently  working  on  my  thesis  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for  my 
Master's  Degree  in  Physical  Education.  My  area  of  concentration  is 
Administration  and  the  subject  of  my  study  is  the  administrative  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  As  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  are  involved  in  this  sport  in  Canada,  I  am  writing  to  request 
your  assistance  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this  thesis. 

I  have  enclosed  some  questions  which  represent  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  am  examining.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response  to 
these,  as  well  as  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would  be 
relevant  to  the  topic. 

I  am  hoping  to  have  completed  the  collection  of  data  by  August 
8th,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  consideration  of  this  request 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
It  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  my  research. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  CANADIAN  ARMED  FORCES 


1.  Reasons  for  adoption  of  ACUC  as  instructor  training  body? 

2.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  this  decision? 

a)  Response  of  other  agencies 

b)  Response  within  Armed  Forces 

c)  Do  you  feel  this  was  a  wise  decision?  If  not,  what  would 
you  change? 

d)  Any  negative  ramifications 

3.  From  your  agency’s  point  of  view: 

a)  Comments  on  present  administrative  structure  of  this  sport 
in  Canada 

b)  Any  problems  or  weaknesses 

c)  How  could  these  best  be  resolved? 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  NATIONAL  DEFENCE  -  A  MINIST^RE  DE  LA  DEFENSE  NATIONALE 

canaoa  5591-72  (DPERA  4) 

National  Defence  Headquarters 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  0K2 

^2^  July  1 975 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal 
Graduate  Student 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Dear  Miss  Heal : 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  18  July 
1975,  in  which  you  request  by  8  August  specific  information  with  respect 
to  Forces  policy  as  it  applies  to  the  administration  of  scuba  diving. 

As  Lieutenant-Colonel  Parr  and  Captain  Leach,  are  the  only 
officers  who  can  respond  to  your  questions  and  as  they  are  on  leave 
until  20  August,  it  is  regretted  we  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  your 
request. 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

July  18,  1975 


Mr.  Britton  0.  Mockridge 
President,  NAUI  Canada 
474  Broadway  Avenue 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Dear  Mr.  Mockridge: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  am 
currently  working  on  my  thesis  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for  my 
Master's  degree  in  Physical  Education.  My  area  of  concentration  is 
Administration  and  the  subject  of  my  study  is  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  As  your  organization 
is  one  of  the  agencies  involved  in  the  administration  of  this  sport,  I 
am  writing  to  request  your  assistance  in  the  collection  of  data  for 
this  thesis. 

I  have  enclosed  some  questions  which  represent  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  am  examining.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response  to 
these,  as  well  as  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would  be 
relevant  to  the  topic. 

I  am  hoping  to  have  completed  the  collection  of  data'  by  August 
8th,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  consideration  of  this  request 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
It  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  my  research. 
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\JationaI 
A  relation 


nderuater 
nstructors 

^  CAMADA 


Board  of  Directors 

Britton  0  Mockridge.  President 
Warran  Buck,  Vice-President 
David  S  Addyman.  Secretary 
Gino  Gemma 

Dr.  Donald  H.  H.  MacKenzie 
John  Royers 
Kurt  Wiesselmann 


Advisor 
C  B.  Davis 

Ex  Officio 
Dr.  Glen  Eystrom 

Genera!  Manager 
Steve  Kozak 


July  24,  1975 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal, 

Faculty  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 


Dear  Sue: 


I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  18 
last  together  with  the  attached  questionnaire.  I  will 
endeavour  to  complete  the  questionnaire  within  the  time 
limit  indicated  and  forward  it  to  you  under  separate  cover. 
Many  of  the  questions  contained  in  your  questionnaire  will 
require  some  consideration  before  a  response  can  be  drafted 
and,  as  you  can  appreciate,  the  answers  given  may  well 
find  their  way  into  public  documents  thereby  requiring  the 
additional  consideration  referred  to  above. 

Hope  all  is  going  well  with  you. 


\ 
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sSJjndemiater 

Instructors 


Board  of  Direct  on 
Canada 

John  F.  Adams 
Ian  M.  Britt 
Warran  Buck 
C.  B.  Davis 

Dr.  Donald  H.  H.  MacKenzie 
Britton  O.  Mockridge 
John  P.  Rogers 


^  CANADA^ 


10  MONET  AVENUE,  ETOBICOKE,  ONTARIO  M9C  3N7 


July  31,  1975. 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal, 

Graduate  Student, 

Faculty  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

T6G  2H9 

Dear  Susan: 


I'm  working  on  a  reply  to  your  . 
questionnaire  for  your  Masters  thesis.  Several 
of  us  are  currently  comparing  notes. 


Ex  Officio 

Dr.  Glen  Egstrom 

General  Manager 
Steve  Kozak 

(416)  621-0783 


Good  luck. 


(Response  from  C.B.  Davis) 
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1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  NAUI  Canada: 

Began  in  summer  o f  19  61,  registered  students  t  bio  ugh 
Headquarters  in  California.  Some  customs  difficultie- 6  with 
materials  to  Branch  operation  which  started  in  spring  of  1963 
OA  1964.  Customs  costs  and  inconvenience  to  MAUI  Canadian 
instructors  and  Branch  office  became  moAe  prevalent  as  numbeA 
of  registrations  increased. 

MAUI  Canada  incorporated  in  VecembeA  1971  as  a  Canadian 
entity  with  its  own  Board,  officers  and  General  Manager.  Stitt 
too  hew  registrations  to  finance  the  opeAatlon  on  Its  own  in 
Canada.  May  1  ,  1  975  saw  complete  financial  opeAatlon  by  MAUI 
Canada.  This  move  did  seveAal  thing s:  1.  Gave  the  nationalists 
thelA  wish.  1.  Virtually  eliminated  the  veAy  bothersome  customs 
problems.  3.  Gave  Canadian  identity  to  MAUI  in  Canada  and 
provided  Canadian  MAUI  instructors  with  the  opportunity  at 
closer  range  to  participate  in  the  MAUI  organization.  4.  Re¬ 
inforced  the  International  flavour  of  MAUI . 


2.  Major  programs,  services  which  NAUI  Canada  provides: 


I  think  you  know  what  these  are  and  maybe  I’ll  pass  here 
and  let  Steve  fill  the  spaces. 


Skin  Diver 


Basic  Scuba 
or 


Juntos 


Scuba 


— ^ 

Sport  Diver  Skin  Diving  Leader 

-» Advanced  Diver  Assistant  Instructor 

1 

Specialty  Diver  MAUI  Instr. 

>  Wreck,  Ice,  Cave 
Vhotog.,  Biology  etc. 


Direct  service  to  Instructor  to  assist  him  in  making  available 
diving  instruction,  registration,  ongoing  programs,  books,  reference 
material  and  directory  of  instructors  for  referral. 


3.  Areas  in  which  NAUI  Canada  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 

Assistance  to  dive  shop  operators  to  promote  safe  diving 
instruction 

" Survival "  instruction  at  the  basic  level 
Higher  quality  instructors  from  every  organization 


q  .9JVom  ^  ),k^o 
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4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  NAUI  sees  in  the  sport 
of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

1 .  Potential  legislation 

2.  FalluAe  of)  some  InstAuctoAA  to  give,  a  complete,  couAAe 

-  lack  o\  monlto Alng 

3.  Financial  suppoht  by  GoveAnment  to  A CUC  based  on  A CUC 

AepAes  cntlng  all  dlveAA  In  Canada  which.  o{)  couAAe  Is  not 
tAue.  (Mow  Aecognlzed  by  Ottairn) 

4.  VAop  oat  pAoblem  with  new  dlveAA 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

1.  StAong  selfi  policing  activity  which  -is  made  public 

2.  In  house.  pAoceduAes  to  Identify  the  culpAlts  -  le.  the 

NALTI  student  questionnaire 

3.  SuppoAt  by  the  GoveAnment  o{$  NAUJ  -  pAesently  undeAway 

-  we  have  been  gAanted  "non  Aesldent  status"  In  Ottawa 
by  Fitness  and  AmateuA  SpoAt.  This  SuppoAt  It  ^ oa  new 
and  oAlglnal  e^oAt. 

4.  Recommend  joining  a  club  oa  starting  a  new  one .  Maintain 

Involvement  thAough  continuing  pAogAams  In  diving. 

Clubs  and  dive  shops  and  Independent  InA tAuctoAA  muAt 
do  moAe  In  thlA  anea  In  oAdeA  to  maintain  oppoAtunltleA 
£oa  dlveAA  to  maintain  thelA  AklllA. 

PeAhapA  we  aAe  oveAly  concerned  about  dAop  outs.  PeAhaps  the 
equipment  people  and  SVM*  are  the  InAtlgatoAA  o ^  the  "dAop  out" 
syndAome  becauAe  ofi  buAlneAA  potential. 

*  Skin  VlveA  Magazine 


5a.  How  does  NAUI  Canada  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba 
diving  in  Canada? 

J .  HaA  had  ItA  tAalnlng  and  InAtAuctoA  pAogAamA  accepted 
100%  by  VMCA 

2.  1a  In  dlAect.  competition  with  ACUC,  PAV1  and  MASVS 

3.  Hat  pAovlded  the  couaac  outlines,  re.glstAatlon  requlre- 

mentA,  { oAm  deAlgnA  etc.  etc.  which  A  CUC  has  copied 
(In  most  cases)  and  put  Into  Its  own  pAogAam  which  It 
calLs  its  own  and  faoA  which  It  has  been  subsidized  by 
the  GoveAnment. 


5b.  What  role  do  these  other  agencies  play? 

They  pAovTde  alt.eAnat.lve  pAogAams  which  aAe  pAesented  to  the 
public.  (Mo  one  should  object  to  good  competition ) .  Some  do  not 


. 
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have  a  level  of  Instructor  qualification  which  Is  acceptable,  to 
those  wh o  know  what  Is  on.  should  be.  required.  PAVI  and  WASPS  one 
In  the  diver  certification  business  cos  Is  A CUC  but  A CilC  Is  supposed 
to  be  In  "organized  diving"  also  -  It  appears  not  to  be.  WAUI  and 
ACUC  are  the  only  democratic  organizations . 


5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 

A  competitive  one.  ACUC  feels  there  Ahould  be  only  ACUC  In 
Canada  and  to  thlA  WA UI  objects. 

My  original  plan  In  the  early  dayA  of  ACUC  woa  to  build 
provincial  council  organization  to  enAure  ongoing  diver  represen- 
tation  and  planning  for  divert)  and  leave  the  Instructing ,  standards 
and  Instructor  certification  to  WAUI  who  were  the  existing  experts 
In  the  field.  The  only  reason  this  did  not  happen  axis  the  bigotry 
of  the  West  toward  the  EaAt  and  a  parochial  attitude  by  BC  and  Alta 
for  their  own  programs .. .It  came  to  a  vote  In  1969  (I  believe )  and 
ended  up  at  a  tie  3-3.  George  Burt  woa  ACUC  president  at  the  time 
and  cast  the  deciding  vote  against  MAUI  acting  cla  the  training  and 
Instructor  arm  for  ACUC  because  he  felt  paASlng  of  the  motion  would 
spell  doom  for  ACUC.  Whether  that  would  have  happened  Is  academic. 

You  muAt  remember  that  WAUI  had  been  operating  In  Canada  since 
1961  -  actually  1960  because  a  few  Instructors  [2  or  3)  were  teach¬ 
ing  and  registering  In  1960-61  period. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  a  strong  diver  representative  body 
dealing  with  legislation,  diver  programs  of  the  recreational  type, 
equipment  testing,  club  development  and  management  and  programs  of 
that  type  Is  necessary  -  and,  I  suggest,  still  non-existent. 

WAUI  was  geared  up  and  able  to  provide  the  Instructional  Input 
[and  did)  at  the  time.  It  should  have  continued  doing  It  Instead 
of  having  the  empire  builders  develop  a  whole  new  group  -  the  dupli¬ 
cation  [as  opposed  to  competition)  Is  completely  unnecessary . 
Alberta,  for  Instance,  Is  primarily  an  Alberta  organization  -  Its 
allegiance  to  ACUC  Is  thin  and  based  only  on  the  word  Canadian  In 
Its  name. . . 

I  really  don't  think  the  separate  responsibility  thing  will 
ever  take  place  now... ACUC  realize  that  presently  the  only  work 
they  are  doing  lies  In  Instruction.  If  ACUC  relinquishes  that, 
they  will  have  nothing . . . 


6a . 


Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 
Why  not? 


ft 
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AC(JC  stuck  to  it 5  tv  Am  6  oft  AefeAence  and  used  NAUI  fon  its 
special  nole  it  could  wonk  veAy  well,  save  duplication  of  papvA, 
money  and  personnel  and  neatly  do  a  gneat  job  fon  the  Canadian 
public  who  dive. 


6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 

MAUI  Is  not  doing  its  job  as  well  as  it  could.  Impnovement 6, 
changes,  negional  nepnesentatcon,  ongoing  tAaining  and  involvement 
need  attention. 

ACUC  one  not  getting  to  the  gnats  noots  diven  and  indicating 
the  need  fon  hxm/hen  to  belong  to  a  club/ council/ national  onganlza- 
tion.  Mow  maybe  thene  it  no  need  to  belong  to  any  formal  gnoup  - 
penhaps  everybody  it  ovenonganlzed.  Vou  might  neglect  on  that'. 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 

*ACUC  would  have  to  Aecognize  MAUI  as  the  specialist  in 
tAaining.  MAUI  would  neaffinm  its  stand  at  a  divvA/ InstAucton 
educatoA  and  its  non- involvement  in  "oAganlzed"  diving. 

ThvAe  steps  aAe  pAobably  impossible  fon  ACUC  and  easy  fon 
MAUI.  I it  did  happen,  the  details  of  AegistAatlon ,  tAaining,  etc. 
though  many,  aAe  easily  handled. 

*And  accept  MAUI  standaAds  while  Issuing  its  own  caAd  if  the  MAUI 
Aoute  it  unacceptable. 


la.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities,  and 
recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is  such  a 
"one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

Basically ,  yes.  The  f act  that  some  diving  is  in  the  ocean  and 
some  eveAywheAe  else  does  not  pne.clu.de  the  necessity  of  many 
diffenent  standards .  It  does  Aequlne  modifications  to  the  teaching 
of  awaAeness  of  envinonment  in  each  diving  location  as  that,  in  my 
view,  it  the  only  anea  nequinlng  vaniable  covenage.  The  pnoblem 
lies  in  the  failuAe  by  many  instAuctoAs  of  all  onganizations  to  make 
clean  the  need  to  become  knowledgeable  of  the  envinonment  in  each 
geognaphical  diving  anea. 

As  you  know,  ” standaAds "  one  pieces  of  papeA.  It  it  the 
instnucton  who  pnovidet  the  pnoduct,  the  diven. 


v 
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7b.  If  so,  hov  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 

By  having  all  inAtnuctonA  meaAuned  agalnAt  the  tame  peAfioAmance 
Atandaad.  Teaching  diving  Ia  not  an  ex.en.clA  e  ion.  incompetents. 
InAtnuctonA  must  be  good,  must  be  monitoned  and  must  be  disciplined. 
The  altennatlv e  is  unacceptable. 


. 


(Response  from  B.  Mockridge) 

1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  NAUI  Canada: 
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2.  Major  programs,  services  which  NAUI  Canada  provides: 

diving  instructional  pn.OQKja.rn  ax  faollows' 

Skin  Diver 
S anion  Skin  Diver 
Skin  Diving  Laodan 
Junior  Scuba  Diver 
Basic  Scuba  Diver 
Spent  Scuba  Diver 
Experienced  Scuba  Diver 
Specialty  Scuba  Diver 
Advanced  Scuba  Diver 
Assistant  Inxtructor 
Inxtructor 

All  the  services  required  to  support  oua  members  in  the  faield, 
such  oa  Atudant  regixtrationx ,  sale  ofa  Audi  support  material  oa 
books,  notcA ,  etc.,  liability  insurance  policy  fa on.  instructonx , 
divemaxter  programs,  ice  diving  pnognamA. 

Wo  At  ofa  these  pnognamA  are  deAcnibed  in  the  NAUI  handbook, 
and  nefaenence  Ahould  be  made  to  it  faon  a  fault  doxc/ilpidon  ofa  the 
A ervicex .  There  one,  however,  many  ad  hoc  committeeA  ofa  NAUI 
members  which  have  the  support  ofa  the  NAUI  headquarters  and  it 
iA  ofaten  thix  work  which  ix  moAt  exciting  (eg.  the  committee 
faonmed  to  oppoAe.  L. A.  County  Ondinance  -  a  gneat  deal  ofa  expentiAe 
wax  obtained  by  Auch  an  exeneixe)  (eg.  the  committee  in  Canada 
which  wax  faonme.d  to  inteAfaace  with  the  lifae  inxunance  industry  - 
Auppont  services  fanom  headquarters  qxa ential  -  thix  committee  ix 
having  considerable  impact  on  lifae  inAuAance)  . 

CommoAcial  orientation  counxex  -  an  attempt  to  help  the 
instructor  become  mone  marketable  -  more  instructors  are  teaching 
A cuba  ax  a  fault  time  undertaking. 

Arranging  workshops  (eg.  regulator  repair ) 

Current  happening a  in  the  industry  as  it  afafaecix  the 
instructor  and  diver 

Etc. 


3.  Areas  in  which  NAUI  Canada  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 

Safaety  Through  Education  ix  our  motto  and  both  elements  must 
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be  emphasized.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  through  emphasizing  continuing  education.  A  ba,i>ic  course 
is  often  not  enough  to  capture  the  diver's  interest  and  retain  it 
in  the  long  run  -  continuing  involvement  is  AequiAed  so  as  to 
reinforce  safety  and  to  peAmit  the  dive a  to  ()ind  his  interest  and 
develop  it.  The  gAeatest  single  thing  which  must  be  emphasized 
is  the  diveA  -  gAeateA  professionalism  in  the  instAuctoA  and  assist 
him  in  doing  his  job. 


4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  NAUI  sees  in  the  sport 
of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

1.  ViveA  dtiop  out  -  we  don't  know  the  answers  to  the 
questions  -  why?  how  can  we  pAevent  it.?  etc. 

2.  In  the  political  aAea ,  the  diveA  is  forgotten  because  the 
oAganizattons  best  suited  to  help  him/heA  have  vacated 
theiA  responsibilities 

3.  Viving  being  controlled  by  outside  forces ,  i.e.  legislation, 
costs  because  instAuctoA  may  be  paying  $500-$1 , 000  peA  yeaA 
f oa  liability  insuAance. 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

1.  Get  some  basic  information.  Spend  some  time  AeseaAching 
and  thinking  out  the  dAop  out.  We  at.  least  have  obtained 
some  help  in  this  aAea. 

2.  Establish  pAioAities  and  attempt  to  gain  the  desiAed  goal  - 

the  diveA  Aemains  the  forgotten  peASon,  NAUI  may  have 
to  get  into  the  {)ield  thAough  Nd A. 

3.  Educate,  influence,  baAgain  and  peASuade. 

5a.  How  does  NAUI  Canada  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba 
diving  in  Canada? 

Not  veAy  well.  Efforts  to  Aesolve  difficulties  have  not  been 
veAy  successful.  TheAe  is  a  veAy  strong  element  of  mistrust  on 
both  sides  [of  the  major  conflict). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  A CUC  and  NAUI  are  in  direct 
competition  in  a  number  of  fields:  1.  scuba  ins-truction  [important, 
but  both  coutd  hold  their  own)  2.  government  grants  [this  may  mean 
as  much  as  $5 0,000  per  year)  -  with  this  kind  of  support  practically 
any  agency  can  survive. 


5b.  What  role  d£  these  other  agencies  play? 

The  purpose  of  the  other  agencies  was  to  coordinate  diving 
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activities  and  provide  *ervices  &or  the  diver  but  they  *eem  to 
have.  totally  vacated  that:,  area  tn  order  to  compete  in  the 
Instruction  game.  In  othe r  word*,  they  do  practically  nothing 
else. 


5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 


6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 

Wo,  because  government  ha*  created  a  *ub*tantial  imbalance 
and  the  dtveA  ha*  been  forgotten  except  &or  education. 

MAUI'*  po*ition  and  function  ha*  aliway*  been  *trlctly 
education  but  now  because  there  l*  *uch  an  obvioa*  void,  WAUI  may 
have  to  move  to  {)ill  *uch  void  (MVA  po**ibly) . 


6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 

A CUC  *hould  do  the  thing*  it  wa *  originally  created  to  do  - 
it*  training  function  *hould  be  *eparated  ofifi  and  kept  distinct  - 
the  council  a*pect*  *hould  be  "democraclzed” ,  *o  a*  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  ofi  the  people  who  they  are  *uppo*ed  to  represent. 

7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities, 
and  recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is 
such  a  "one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

Yes,  *0  long  as  you  remember  *tandard*  are  little  more  than 
word *  on  paper  unles*  you  have  the  Instructor*  capable  o{)  meeting 
the  *tandards  and  the  organization  capable  o ^  ensuring  the  *tandard* 
maintained.  The  key  to  *uch  a  *tandard  is  the  instructor  -  an 
instructor  cannot  be  made  or  even  cho*en  in  one  weekend. 

The  organization  must  be  able  to  *ervlce  the  instructor  and 
be  a  benefit,  fior  him  -  le  membership  makes  him  and  his  *ervices 
more  marketable.  This  involves  image,  pro  &  es*io nails  m,  etc. 


7b.  If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 
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(Response  from  S.  Kozak) 

1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  NAUI  Canada: 
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Going  back  to  7  959,  Skin  DiveA  Magazine  nan  a  s uAvey  on  instAuc- 
toA  pAogAams  acAos- s  Month  A meAica.  VaniouA  ong animation 6 ,  including 

myself,  bent.  xn  tkeiA  instnuctoA  pAognam.  A f)teA  Ae.viewing  ait  the 
pAogAams ,  they  had  seen  that  theAe  was  such  a  vaAiance  between  aaeas 
that  they  decided  to  standardize  pnognam- s.  With  the  idea  of  stan- 
daAdizatton,  x.n  1960  the  first  instn.uctoA  pnognam  was  pat  togethen 
an  Houston,  Texas.  Jn  1961,  the  first  Canadian  pnognam  icon  put  on 
at  the  UnAversity  of  Toronto.  At  that  same  time,  it  t van  decided  that 
MAUI  Canada  would  fonm  a  pant  of  the.  NAill  organization.  At  that  time, 
we  bandied  all  o{)  oua  Aegis  trations  [the  Aame  a s  what  we  have  f inally 
inconponat.ed  on  May  1st  hene.) .  We  nan  ati  oun  own  instAuctoA  pnognamA 
[InAtAuat.on  CeAtification  Couaa eA ,  that.  iA)  .  It  was  the  binth  of 
MAUI  News  on  the  campuA  of  the  UniveAAity  of)  Tononto.  [At  that  time 
it  was  called  " Canoucnaui  News",  for  Canadian  Ontani.o  Underwater 
Councii  Nattonai  Association  of  Underwater  Instructors  News).  It 
was  handled  hene,  until  it  came  to  the  point  where  it  got  to  be  too 
lange  for  ua  to  handle  it.  HeadquanteAA  took  it  oven.  That  is,  Ant 
Ultnich  took  it  oven  becauAe.  he  had  the  machineny  in  California  with 
wiuch  to  put  out  the  NewA  on  a  negulan  baAiA,  and  being  able  to 
accumulate  information  for  the  inAtnucton  from  anound  the  won  id. 

Approximately  four  yeanA  back,  it  was  decided  that  NAUI  Head¬ 
quarter  would  be  the.  central  dlstnibutlon  area  for  all  instructors 
to  send  all  theln  registrations .  At  the  time,  it  seemed  like,  a  good 
idea  foA  NAUI  Canada  to  be  a  pant  of  that  centnal  dlstnibution  even 
though  Jack  Leach,  as  Branch  Managen,  resented  it  and  didn't  want  to 
go  along  with  it,  thene  wene  othen  factions  in  the  NAUI  Canada  orga¬ 
nization  that  felt  that  that  would  be  the  way  to  do  things.  Needless 
to  say,  it's  come  back  to  haunt  uA  and  the  "A menicanism"  that  has 
been  thrown  at  ua  even  since.  Now,  as  you  know,  on  May  1st,  we've, 
gone  on  a  full-time  basis  with  a  Board  of  Directors  with  e Lections , 
and  with  handling  oua  own  thing.  And  T  finmly  believe  this  is  going 
to  be  the  stant  of  gneat  things  foA  NAUJ  Canada. 


2.  Major  programs,  services  which  NAUI  Canada  provides: 

7  think  it's  just  a  matteA  of  looking  thnough  the  Manual  as  faA 
as  courses  that  are  offered  by  NAUI,  as  we  offeA  the  same  couAAes. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  1CUE  heAe  in  Toronto  and  hopefully, 
within  two  yeaAA  time,  we  will  again  host  LCUE,  which  is  the  lajigest 
single  confeAence  on  underwater  education  put  on  by  any  organization 
in  the  wo  Aid  today. 

7  peAAonally  have  tried  to  stay  away  fAom  foaming  NDA  [NAUI 
Diving  Association)  because  we  do  have  the  expertise  of  ACUC.  and 
the  Councils  heAe.  in  Canada  in  oadoA  to  look  afteA  the  diver.  My 
view  is,  If  the  diveA  is  not  looked  afteA.,  7  can  see  in  the.  futuAc 
that  NDA  Canada  will  become  a  reality. 
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3.  Arens  in  which  NAUI  Canada  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 

I  really  feet  that  not  enough  is  being  done  for  the  diver  today. 
TheAe  can  be.  more  and  moAe  programs ,  more  advertising  to  involve  the 
diveA,  particularly  in.  safety  education.  Here  in  OntaAio  7  think 
we’ve  done  a  marvellous  job  in  educating  the  divers  and  all  we  have 
to  do  l i  took  at.  the  record  oveA  the.  past  neunber  of  years  to  bee  that 
diveA  fatalities  in  OntaAio  aAe  veAy,  veAy  low  compared  to  otheA  areas 
o{)  the  country,  bay ,  compaAed  to  British  Columbia.  Mind  you,  they 
aAe  controlling  their  own  thing  out  theAe  and,  hopefully ,  they' LI  be 
able,  to  do  it  without  legislation  but,  mind  you,  legislation  is  veAy, 
veAy  do  be..  That' b  in  B.C.  Newfoundland  has  been  veAy  do  be  to 
legislation  as  well. 


4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  NAUI  sees  in  the  sport  of 
scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

The  only  pAoblem  that.  7  can  bee  pensoyially  lb  legislation .  7 

believe  that  because  of  this  L.A.  fiasco,  the  diveA  organizations 
have  finally  gotten  togetheA  and  aAe  going  to  work  togetheA.  He. 
ceAtainly  hope  they  will. 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

7  believe  that  the  pAoblem  is  not  in  the  programs  of,  bay,  basic 
bcuba  but  it  is  in  the  instructor  level,  and  oua  friendb  acrobb  the 
way  at  A CUC  can't  beem  to  bee.  this.  That  if  they'd  bring  their 
instructor  program  up  to  the  bame  levd  as  NAUI,  PAV1 ,  NASVS,  every 
other  major  organization  that  is  now  training  instructors  on  week- 
long  programs  and  in.  some  cases  longer,  then  A  CUC  would  be  on  a  par. 


5a.  How  does  NAUI  Canada  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba 
diving  in  Canada? 

He  in  Canada  have  continually  strived  -to  cooperate  with  all 
agendes  of  diving,  whether  it  be  on  a  Coundl  levd  or  on  the 
federd  levd.  He  now  bdong  or  have  belonged  for  the  past  ttree 
years  to  the  B.C.  Safety  Council,  and  just  recently  joined  the 
Ontario  Underwater  Council.  He  receive  newsletters  from  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Underwater  Council  and  the.  Manitoba  Underwater  Coundl  on  a 
regular  basis.  This  is  cooperation.  He  have  very  good  rapport  with 
the  Training  director  in  New  Brunswick.  Hope  fully ,  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  order  to  benefit  all  divers. 


5b.  What  role  do  these  other  agencies  play? 


7  think  that's  been  explained. 
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5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 
I  think  I  explained  that. 
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6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 

I  believe  it' s  suitable,  yes.  I  believe,  theae  again,  the  club, 
-the  council,  A CUC  l $  Suitable,  providing  each  plays  his  own  Aole  as 
I  stAessed  eanlleA.  They  could  veAy  well  contAol  the  instnucloA 
agencies  as  well,  if  they  could  see.  it.  In  otheA  worlds,  MAUI ,  V  AVI, 
WASPS,  they  could  have  a  leveA  with  which  to  say  "Hey,  such  and  such 
a  pontlon  o{)  youA  pAogAam  Is  not  being  followed  -  why  not?",  etc.  etc. 


6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 
I  think  that's  explained. 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 


7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities  and 
recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is  such  a 
"one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

Yc. s,  I  believe  it  is.  This  Is  -the  concept  that  Is  envisaged  by 
Von  McCual.g .  A  one  standaad  system  foA  all  of  Canada.  It  can  weak 
and  it  could  woak  -  it  would  have  to  weak  lhAough  an  onganization 
such  as  A  CUC,  again  i{)  only  they  would  gel  out  o{)  the  InstAucloA 
business.  We  aAe  paesently  woAklng  with  the  /MCA  to  set  up  a  massive 
YMCA- NAUI  cAoss-oveA  pAogAam  f oa  Geneva  PaAk  fro  A  sometime  in  M  ay  on 
June  next  ye.an..  This  will  be  an  InstAucloA  Ce Allocation  CouAse.  No 
one  agency  will  be  named  -  It  will  be  similaA  to  the  couAse  that  Royal 
Life  and  Red  Caoss  nun.  In  otheA  wonds ,  the  instAuctoAS  that  aAe 
certified  on  this,  say  they  one  a  /MCA  instAuclon ,  and  if  we  fe el,  as 
NAUI,  that,  we  would  want  them  as  pa'll,  of)  oun  onganization,  then  we  in 
tuAn  would  ceAllfy  them  as  NAUI.  At  the  same  time,  A  CUC,  if  they 
feel  that  any  inslAucloA  is  capable  and  wish  them  into  theiA  ongani¬ 
zation,  then  they  would  be  ceAtlfied  also  A CUC  instAuclons .  Now  this 
is  just  in  the  planning  stages  night  at  the  moment.  You  will  be 
necelving  mon.e  details  on  It  as  it  pnogne.sses .  I  believe  such  pno- 
gAams  can  be  woAked  night  acnoss  the  counlAy ;  in  otheA  wonds,  not 
any  one  panliculaA  agency,  but  an  instnucloA  pAogAam  foA  all  agencies. 
Now  this  is  a  massive  undcAlaking,  the  papeA  wonk  on  something  like 
this  woutd  be  out  of  this  wonld,  bat  I  am  suAe,  absolutely  suac,  that 
it  can  be  wonked. 
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Since  the  same  people  were  involved  in  the  early  stages  of  both  ACUC  and 
NAUJ  in  Canada,  it  would  seem  that  these  people  felt  the  two  organizations 
could  work  compatibly  with  different  objectives,  etc.  without  the  need  for 
conflict . 


In  the  early  year t,  when  7  wat  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Underwater 
Council  and  then  the  f ollowlng  year,  President,  Ben  Vavlt  and  I  felt  that 
the  diveA  should  be  represented  on  a  f edeAal  level.  It  wat  primarily  due 
to  my  Insistence  that  we  have  f edeAal  representation  that  a  meeting  was 
bet:  up  In  Winnipeg  In  order  to  formulate.  a  group  to  contAol  divers  on  a 
f edeAal  level.  if  you  look  at  the  present  s e.t~up  [and  this  Is  the  club 
-6 et-up) ,  the  diveA  belongs  to  a  club,  the  club  Is  a  member  of)  a  council, 
a  council  It  a  member  of  ACUC  -  not  the  Individual  but  the  council  It  a 
membeA  of  ACUC.  The  vo-tlng  powe A,  of  course,  goes  by  the  volume  of  people 
In  the  various  councils. 


At  the  time  of  starting,  veAy  little  Instruction  wot  done  by  dive 
shops  In  OntaAlo.  A*  a  matte  A  of  fact,  It  wat  frowned  upon  by  the  clubs 
and  the  council.  Today,  thlt  trend  It  completely  reverting  Itself.  I 
would  suggest  theAe  aAe  moAe  divert  being  tAalned  by  dive  shops  than  the/ te 
aAe  clubs.  Neediest  to  say  on  the  coast  [that  It,  In  B.C.) ,  moA e  dlveAt 
aAe  -tAalned  by  dive  thopt  than  clubs.  7  would  tuggett  that  pottlbly  951 
of  the  dlveAt  In  B.C.  aAe  tAalned  by  dive  shops.  It  watn't  a  matte  A  of 
working  togetheA  with  otheA  organizations  -  that  It,  NAUJ  and  ACUC.  It 
wat  a  matteA  that  ACUC  would  AepActent  the  diveA,  and  I  Ac  peat  that  -  I 
will  re.peat  It  many  timet  thAough  my  little  talk  heAe  becaute  7  feel  veAy 
ttAongly  on  thlt ,  wheAe  ACUC  today  hat  gone  Into  a  competitive  atpect  of 
diving,  and  that  It  the  InttAuctlon.  If  you  weAe  to  take  the  Instruction 
away  fAom  ACUC,  theAe.  It  n't  veA.y  much  cite  left.  7  mytelf  can  tee  various 
wayt  In  which  ACUC  can  service  the  councllt  and  the  clubs  thAough  seminars, 
film  fettlvalt,  many  otheA  wayt  of  gatheAlng  dlveAt  togetheA  In  OAdeA  to 
represent  them. 


WheAe  Nick  Young  gett  the  Idea  that  Ben  and  7  ttanted  up  NAUJ  becaute 
we'd  lott  contAol  of  ACUC  It  totally  eAAoneout.  7  can't  Aeally  understand 
that  becaute  NAUJ  In  Canada  wat  ttaAted  In  1961  and  ACUC  was  ttanted  In 
7965,  to  7  can't  tee  wheAe  Nick  Young  makes  that  kind  of  a  statement. 


Why  wen e  two  oAganlzatlont  developed?  At  7  told  befone,  NAUJ,  at 
you  well  know,  It  an  InttAuct.oA  oAg animation,  peAlod.  We  ttnlctly  cer¬ 
tify  Instructors  and  teAvlce  the  Instructor  population  In  NAUJ .  ACUC 
wat  to  represent  the.  dlveAt  thAough  the  councllt.  That  would  antwcA  the 
next  question  "do  you  feel  thlt  could  be  done  cooperatively?" .  Yes,  7 
do.  7  feel  thlt  can  be  done  cooperatively  today,  but  until  ACUC  pulls 
In  their  horns  and  gett  out  of  the.  InttAuctlon  level,  then  7  think  you 
will  tee  wheAe  theAe  could  be  coope.natlon  between  all  diven  instructor 
oAganlzatlont .  7 t  It  now  being  done  south  of  the  border  because  of  the 
L.A.  Count.y  legislation.  And  you  say  "what  went  mong?" .  7  ft  veAy 

simple.  You'd  have  to  get  the  Information  as  to  when  George  BuAt  was  the 
President  of  ACUC.  At  that  time ,  a  motion  was  put  forward  to  ACUC  to 
have  NAUJ  at  the  official  training  arm  of  ACUC.  7 1  wat  put  to  a  vote. 
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The  vote  ml 4  split  -  the  East  sold  ryes"  f  the.  [>Jest  sold  "no’’.  Even 
though  George  Burt  mu  heavily  Involved  with  MAUI,  he.  had  the  foresight 
to  see  that  If  he  voted  against  the  motion  ( betng  the  tytng  vote,  as  he 
was  the  Chairman  at  that  time),  that  i could  completely  split  A CUC  and 
possibly  cause  Its  downfall.  In  order  to  keep  the  country  and  the  orga¬ 
nizations  together,  George  voted  against  MAUI  representing  A  CUC  as  a 
training  arm.  The  chief)  council  that  was  against  MAUI  being  the  training 
arm  mu  the  Alberta  council.  Shortly  after  this  vote,  a  seminar  was  set 
up  In  London,  Ontario  which  mu  the  forerunner  of  the  A  CUC  Instructor's 
Course,  and  this  seminar  was  completely  conducted  by  MAUI  Instructors . 


. 
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(Response  from  J.  Rogers) 
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1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  NAUI  Canada: 

Began  in  early  60’ A  in  anscoeA  to  gaoiving  demand  foa  SCUBA 
inAtAuction.  Only  VMCA  then  available.  Started  as  a  branch  of 
NAUI  USA.  Su.bAeque.ntly  incoapoAated  oa  Aepaaate  Canadian  body. 
Became  financially  autonomouA  May  1975. 

2.  Major  programs,  services  which  NAUI  Canada  provides: 

NAUI  paovides  itA  membeAA  (300+  inAtAuctoAA )  uiith  AtandoAdA , 
couAAe  mateAial,  publicationA ,  an  inf carnation  centeA  and  a  foaum. 
In  tuAn  the  members  teach  SCUBA  faom  baAic  to  advanced  levelA, 
leadership  paogAamA ,  and  collectively  oaganize  and  execute 
inAtAuctoA  taaining  AeminaAA  and  certification  pAogaamA. 


3.  Areas  in  which  NAUI  Canada  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 
StandaAdA  and  quality  of  inAtAuction  geneaally . 

4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  NAUI  Canada  sees  in  the 
sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

1.  ConfuAion  amongAt  inAtAuction  agencicA 

2.  InAuAance  pAemiumA 

3.  Legislation 

4.  TaneAponAible  Atoae  opeAatoAA 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

VoAAibly  by  mone  intea-agency  coopeaation.  Leadership  on 
the  paat  of  one  tauly  dedicated  and  qualified  person.  Reduction 
in  numbe A  of  agencies. 

5a.  How  does  NAUI  Canada  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba 
diving  in  Canada? 

VMCA  -  veay  good 

A CUC  -  bitt.eA  inteapersonal  isAues 

FCPQ.  -  affiliated  with  A  CUC 

NASVS  -  no  quaAAel,  except  with  AtandoAdA  and  AaleA  paeAAure 

PAP I  -  ? 


5b.  What  role  do  these  other  agencies  play? 
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5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 

VMCA  -  wiZZ  daop  ceatZ^Zccution  a.A.a.p.  Ha 6  adopted  MAUI 
AtandaadA 

A CUC  -  should  daop  te.ac.kdng  note  entixeZy 
FCPQ  -  rnuZd  fiolZoiv  a  dedicated  leade A  tfi  mateoiaZ  developed 
Zn  Fa ench 

WASPS  -  no  comment  [commeAciaZ] 

PAVJ  -  should  be  eZiminated 


6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 

Not  aeaZZy,  aZthoagh  Zt  Zb  a  good  tkZng  to  have  moae  than  one.. 
Competition  Za  healthy. 


6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 

See  above 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 

ACUC  AhouZd  adopt  NAUJ  cla  itA  teaching  aom. 


7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities, 
and  recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is 
such  a  "one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

No  -  competition  Za  good. 


7b.  If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 


See  above 
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1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  NAUI  Canada: 

This  look*  like  one  fioA  Ben  Vavis.  Basically ,  the  Branch 
StAuctuAe  ofi  the  U.S.  ofifiice  w as  too  fiaA  Amoved  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  In  Canada.  Also,  these  was  the  hassle  with  duty,  ete. 
TheAe  also  was  a  need  &oa  a  political  entity  in  Canada  ft oa  NAUI, 
with  the  advent  ofi  A CUC. 


2.  Major  programs,  services  which  NAUI  Canada  provides: 

Vou  aAe  quite  {) amiliaA  with  this  one.  Steve  Kozak  could  be 
the  most  help.  I  would  pAobably  give  you  an  incomplete  List. 


3.  Areas  in  which  NAUI  Canada  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 

StandaAdization  in  all  pupil  pAogAams  and  instAuctoA  tAaining 
InteAageney  coopeAation 


4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  NAUI  sees  in  the  sport 
of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

Legislation 

StandaAds -WAiting  oAganizattons 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

Recognition  o{,  common  standaAds  by  divcA  agencies 
Public  education  about  the  cAedibility  o fa  those  standaAds 
Lobbying  with  paAtiamentaAians 
InteAageney  coopeAation 


5a.  How  does  NAUI  Canada  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba 
diving  in  Canada? 

Sit  on  some  committees  ofi  otheA  oAganizattons 


5b.  What  role  do  these  other  agencies  play? 

VMCA  -  PAovides  actual  pnognam  seAvices 
ACUC  -  Attempting  to  establish  itself  as  the_  voice  with 
goveAnment  and  otheA  agencies 


5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 


/MCA  -  Same  Aole  it's  playing  now 
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A CUC  -  Should  become  an  elective  repre*  entativ e  of 
provincial  diving  council* 

6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 

Probably 

6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 

Weakne**e*  -  Communication * 

Multi  certification  card * 

Ye*  [It  doc*  need  improving ) 

6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 

Recognition  of  common  *tandard* 


7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities, 
and  recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is 
such  a  "one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

Ye*.  We’re  Marking  on  it. 


7b.  If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 

All  agencie*  recognize  a  *tandard  which  meet*  or  exceed*  all 
current  *tandard* .  Thu*  ha*  to  be  weighed  again*  t  what  could  be 
called  " prudent "  diver  *afety  education  and  training.  What  i* 
prudent  become*  almo*t  academic. 
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(Response  from  W.  Buck) 


1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  NAUI  Canada; 


Developed  [foamed]  ao  that  CANADIAN  membeAA  of  NAUI  would 
be.  Aecognlzed  by  CANADIAN  goveAnment  and  Aelated  goveA.wne.nt 
agencleA,  foA  thelA  CANADIAN  expeAtlAe. 


2.  Major  programs,  services  which  NAUI  Canada  provides: 

NAUI  Canada  Ia  contlnuouAly  updating  and  pAovtdtng  AeAvlceA 
to  paAalZeZ  the.  AeAvlceA  and  opeAatlonA  of)  NAUI  I  nteAnatlo  nal . 

DlvemaAteA  SemlnaA  Ia  a  totally  CANADIAN  developed  pAogAam. 


3.  Areas  in  which  NAUI  Canada  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is  required: 

I  feel  that  at  the.  pAeAent  time,  oua  effoAtA  muAt  be  dlAeeted 
tnto  two  aAeaA . 

-  financial  management 

-  updating  and  In-AeAvlce  tAalnlng  foA  oua  pAeAent, 

ZnAtAuetoAA 


4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  NAUI  Canada  sees  in  the 
sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

Vetty  polltlclng  between  oAganlzatloyiA .  l.e.  EaAteAn  Canada 
-  competition  between  A CUC  and  NAUI  Canada;  B.C.  -  totally  NAUI . 
Rationale :  EaAteAn  Canada  organized  on  club  AtAuctuAe  with,  non- 
patd  club  InAtAuctoAA;  WeAt  oAganl.zed  on  full.  time  dtve  A  hop  In- 
AtAuctton  leaving  cZubA  to  dive  and  be  Aoctal. 

InAtAuctoAA  In  B.C.  eaAn  $8-$12  peA  houA  [eouAAe  avenage.  32  hAA.). 
BoaIc  Scuba  CouAAe  coAtA  fAom  $75-$ 100  peA  eouAAe  depending  on 
additional  AeAvlceA  Included. 


4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

Split  oa  Aejmove  diving  InAtAuctlon  fAom  cZubA.  TuAn  lnAtn.uc- 
tlon  oveA  to  the  pAofeAAlonal  InAtAuctoAA  .  ClubA  and  gAoupA  aAe 
now  fAee  to  pAovlde  poAt  training  actlvltceA. 


5a.  How  does  NAUI  Canada  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in  scuba 
diving  in  Canada? 

NAUI  Canada  haA  attempted  to  woAk  In  coopeAatlon  with,  all 
agencleA,  but  thene  aAe  Aome  vaAt  phlZoAophlcal  dlffeaenceA  with 
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borne  oaganizationb  -  albo  borne.  veAy  mate.uA  peAbonaiity  confilictb . 

5b.  What  role  d<3  these  other  agencies  play? 

A CUC  ivab  founded  by  mybeJtf)  and  beveAai.  otheAb  t  the,  puApobe 
oft  providing  the.  communicationb  Link  and  the.  voice,  o £  diving  in 
Canada . 

At  the.  paebent.  time.  A  CUC  bpendb  90%  otf  itb  efifioAt  in  the,  aAea 
Of)  diveA  tAaiyiuig  and  oniy  10%  on  itb  intended  puApobe. 

5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 

Agencies  bhoutd  confine,  thembeiveb  to  theiA  intended  puApobeb 
and  goalb . 

6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 

Wo,  Multi- agency  btAuctuAe  beAveb  only  to  bpiinteA  the 
e^ectZve  Notice  o{)  CANADIAN  diveAb  and  the  diving  community  appeaAb 
ab  bickeAing  mateuAb . 

6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses  -  Does  it  need  improving? 

Veb .  See  6a. 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 
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7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities, 
and  recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is 
such  a  "one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

A  t  SpoatA  F  edeAatlo  n  Canada  meeting  JanuaAy,  1  975,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  the  VMCA  infioAmed  A CUC  ofi  the  adoption  o{>  the  NAUI  AtandaAdA . 
A CUC  wa 6  alAo  Informed  that  l tketn.  AtandaAdA  weae  IncAeaAed  to 
match  the  NAUI  AtandaAd  [In  all  oaqjaa)  then  they  too  ivou£d  be 
Included  In  the  VNCA  aquatlcA  pAogAam. 


7b.  If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 


J.  Let  A  CUC  Apeak  ^on  the  (Livens  and  the  A  poAt. 

2.  Let  NAUI  and  the  othe A  pAo^eAAlonal  teaching 
agencies  do  the  training. 


m.  .  j  AdiXjm 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

July  18,  1975 


Mr.  Don  McCuaig 
National  Y.M.C.A. 
2160  Yonge  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 


Dear  Mr.  McCuaig: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  am 
currently  working  on  my  thesis  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for  my 
Master's  degree  in  Physical  Education.  My  area  of  concentration  is 
Administration  and  the  subject  of  my  study  is  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  As  the  Y.M.C.A.  is 
one  of  the  agencies  involved  in  this  sport  in  Canada,  I  am  writing  to 
request  your  assistance  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this  thesis. 

I  have  enclosed  some  questions  which  represent  some  of  the 
which  I  am  examining.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response 
these,  as  well  as  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would 
relevant  to  the  topic. 

1  am  hoping  to  have  completed  the  collection  of  data  by  August 
8th ,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  consideration  of  this  request 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
It  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  my  research. 
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1.  Reasons  for  adoption  of  "one  national  standard"  scheme: 

We  adopted  MAUI  became  o{)  need  fion  clear i  AtandaAdA  {)0A 
'  inAtAucton'  tncu.yu.ng  and  ceAti^iccution ,  and  ^eel  the  need  ^on 
a  tingle  Aland and  fion  diveAA  ao  cu>: 

1 .  to  eliminate  confiuAion 

2.  avoid  duplication  o{)  e^{)Ont 

3.  deduce  '  ouaa  iA  aA  good  aA  youAA1  diAcuAAion  and 
debate.  between  caAd  holdeAA 

4.  avoid  nepetition  o{)  material  and  centt^ication 
cou/iAeA  &0A  voZo.nt2.QAA  Aimply  becauAe  ofi  agency 
ide.ntity 

We  necognize  both.  ACUC  £  MAUI  cAedentialA 


2.  Reasons  for  adoption  of  NAUI  standards: 

WAU7  (Can.) ,  at  th2  time  we.  took  ouA  decision,  woa  the.  onZy 
agency  with  Month  America  wide  ’ inAtAuctoA'  AtandaAdA  explicitly 
Act  oat  ( 1972) . 

We  have  accepted  (June  1  975)  ACUC  inAtAucton  ca ed e ntiaZA . 

We  aAk  both  NAUI  (Can.)  and  ACUC  inAtAuctoriA  to  teach  to  a 
common  diveA  AylZabuA  when  teaching  in  the  Y.  ACUC  and  MAUI  (Can.) 
riepA.  one  now  wonktng  on  Auch  a  AylZabuA. 


3.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  now.  What  have  been 

the  effects  of  this  decision: 

a)  Response  of  other  agencies 

ACUC  and  MAUI  (Can.)  have  both  agrieed  to  ouA  cuAAent  (1975) 
policy. 

b)  Response  within  YMCA’s 

Excellent.  M oAt  Y'a  uac  ACUC  and/on  MAUI  and  have,  fion  Aome 
time. 

c)  Do  you  feel  this  was  a  wise  decision?  If  not,  what  would  you 
change? 

VeA ,  it  woa  a.  wiAe  deciAion  to  adopt,  one  diveA  AylZabuA  and 
nariAow  iyiAtAucton  AtandaAdA  down  to  two. 
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d)  Any  negative  ramifications 

People  want  one  nellable  standard  acceptable  wheAeveA  they 
may  dive  In  Month  kmenlca  60  the  4  main  goveAnlng  bodies  aAe 
uAged  to  get  cloven  together  £  wonk  co-opeAatlvely 

A.  From  your  agency's  point  of  view 

a)  Comments  on  present  administrative  structure  of  this  sport  in 
Canada 

Too  many  bodies  claiming  to  goveAn  the  6pont  on.  Aome  aspect 
o&  It... need  fion  Impnoved  co-openatlon. . .neduced  duplication 
o\  eiiont. 

b)  Any  problems  or  weaknesses 


c) 


How  could  these  best  be  resolved 


. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CANADA/ LE  CONSEIL  NATIONAL  DU  CANADA 

2160  YONGE.  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M4S2A9  T  (416)  486-  9447  ▼  CABLE  "CANYMCA" 


July  28,  1975 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal 
Graduate  Student 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton  ,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

Dear  Susan: 

I  have  answered  your  inquiry  briefly,  but  I  hope  adequately  for  your  purposes. 
I've  omitted  to  answer  some  questions  because  of  the  necessity  to  write  a  very 
complete  response,  ifanyatall. 

Yes,  we  received  'flack'  from  ACUC  supporters  when  we  chose  NAUI  (Can.)  - 
and  expected  it.  NAUI  is  North  America  wide  with  letters  patent  in  Canada. 

Those  who  call  it  'American'  are  lacking  in  detailed  knowledge  about  the  organi¬ 
zations  -  both  ACUC  and  NAUI  (Can.). 

ACUC  was  begun  through  the  efforts  of  NAUI  people  in  Canada  who  saw  the 
need  for  an  organization  of  clubs,  divers  and  councils.  NAUI  concerns  itself 
with  SCUBA  INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING  &  CERTIFICATION  and  saw  its  role  as 
being  complementary. 

I  have  written  documents  from  government,  CMAS,  NAUI,  ACVC,  et  al,  which 
clearly  indicate  a  great  lack  of  correct  knowledge  about  the  organizations  across 
the  country  which  is  (inadvertently,  I  hope)  confused  by  incorrect  statements  by 
well-meaning  representatives  of  one  group  or  the  other. 

Best  regards. 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

July  21,  1975 


President , 

Association  of  B.C.  Diving  Clubs 
P.0.  Box  4156 
Station  A 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  am 
currently  working  on  my  thesis  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for 
my  Master's  degree  in  Physical  Education.  My  area  of  concentration 
is  Administration  and  the  subject  of  my  study  is  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  As  your  association 
is  one  of  the  organizations  involved  in  the  administration  of  this 
sport,  I  am  writing  to  request  your  assistance  in  the  collection  of 
data  for  this  thesis. 

I  have  enclosed  some  questions  which  represent  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  am  examining.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response  to 
these,  as  well  as  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would  be 
relevant  to  the  topic. 

I  am  hoping  to  have  completed  the  collection  of  data  by  August 
8th ,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  consideration  of  this  request 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
It  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  completion  of  my  research. 


(Sa/ne  letteA  sent  to :  A IbeAta  Scuba  ViveAS  Council-,  Saskatchewan  UndeA¬ 
wateA  Council,  Manitoba  UndeAwateA  Council,  Ontario  UndeAwateA  Council, 
FedeAation  des  Clubs  de  Plongee  du  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  UndeAwateA 
Council,  Nova  Scotia  UndeAwateA  Council,  Newfoundland  UndeAwateA  Council 
and  PAince  EdwaAd  Inland  UndeAwateA  Council) 
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1.  Brief  history  and  reasons  for  development  of  the  P.E.I.  Underwater 
Council : 

The  P.E.I.  Council  originally  was  conceived  in  1971  when  The 
Maritime  Diving  Council  folded.  A  need  was  felt  for  organization 
by  the.  %  assorted  instructors  -  MAUI,  PAVI  and  WASPS.  However, 
outside  o f  The  original  organizers  and  interested  divert,  little 
was  done.  1  971  -72-73  had  a  fu ll  slate  of  diving  activities, 
however  the  commercial  instructors  failed  to  push  the  Council 
due  to  their  organization  structure  [keep  the  students  coming 
to  the  shop ) . 

2.  Major  programs,  services  which  the  P.E.I.U.C.  provides: 

AT  The  present,  only  an  information  disseminating  clearing 
house  to  pass  on  information  to  the  person  interested. 

3.  Areas  in  which  the  P.E.I.U.C.  feels  that  greater  emphasis  is 
required  : 

More  organizational  information  and  assistance  from  national 
organization. 

4a.  Any  problems,  current  or  potential,  which  your  council  sees  in  the 
sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada: 

P.E.I. '-6  problem,  the  same  as  the  national  scene  where  diving 
is  excellent  -  ["What  can  the  Council  do  for  me?") 

4b.  How  could  these  problems  be  overcome? 

???  -  Motional  P.P.  -  more  information  -  a  selling  job  by  the 
Councills )  . 

5a.  How  does  your  organization  relate  to  other  agencies  involved  in 
scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

Attendance  at  regional  meetings 

5b.  What  role  dc>  these  other  agencies  play? 

A  relationship  in  the  sport  -  camaraderie 
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5c.  What  role  should  these  other  agencies  play? 

1 .  Motional  pnognamA 

2.  JnAtAuctional  couaaca 

3.  Information  nesouAceA 

4.  CoondinatonA  of  national  pneA- 6  neleaAes 

5.  LeAA  paAochial  involvement  -  on  negional  -  pnovincial 

6a.  Is  the  present  multi-agency  structure  suitable? 

Mo 


6b.  What  are  its  weaknesses?  Does  it  need  improving? 

VeA 


6c.  If  so,  how  could  this  be  done? 


? 

7a.  The  YMCA  advocates  one  national  standard  for  aquatic  activities, 
and  recently  adopted  the  standards  of  NAUI  for  scuba  diving.  Is 
such  a  "one  standard"  system  viable  for  scuba  diving  in  Canada? 

1 Jeny  muck  ao 

7b.  If  so,  how  could  this  best  be  accomplished? 

SuAan,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  people  becoming  involved  <x6 
you  aAel !  don’t  become  diAcou/iagedl  Get  othenA  involved  in  the 
pnognam  -  it' A  tennific. 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 

July  18,  1975 


Dr.  S.  Kalinowsky 
Recreation  Canada 
Journal  Building 
365  Laurier  Avenue  W. 
11th  Floor 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  0X6 


Dear  Dr.  Kalinowsky: 

I  am  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  am 
currently  working  on  my  thesis  in  completion  of  the  requirements  for 
my  Master's  degree  in  Physical  Education.  My  area  of  concentration 
is  Administration  and  the  subject  of  my  study  is  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  As  Recreation  Canada 
has  recently  participated  in  discussions  with  the  two  major  agencies 
involved  in  the  administration  of  this  sport,  I  am  writing  to  request 
your  assistance  in  the  collection  of  data  for  this  thesis. 

I  have  enclosed  some  questions  which  represent  some  of  the  areas 
which  I  am  examining.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  response  to 
these,  as  well  as  any  additional  information  which  you  feel  would  be 
relevant  to  the  topic. 

I  am  hoping  to  have  completed  the  collection  of  data  by  August 
8th ,  and  would  be  very  grateful  for  your  consideration  of  this  request 
at  your  earliest  convenience.  Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 
It  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  successful  conclusion  of  my  research. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  RECREATION  CANADA 


1.  Reasons  for  involvement  of  Recreation  Canada  in  ACUC/NAUI 
discussions? 

2.  What  has  been  the  result  of  discussions  to  date? 

3.  From  Recreation  Canada’s  viewpoint: 

a)  Comments  on  present  administrative  structure 

b)  Problems  or  weaknesses 

c)  How  these  can  be  resolved 

d)  Projection  for  the  future 
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August  26,  1975 


Your  hie  Votre  reference 


Our  hie  Notre  reference 

7236/09 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6G  2H9 


Dear  Miss  Heal: 

In  the  prolongued  absence  of  Dr.  Kalinowsky,  I  have  for  answer 
your  letter  of  13  July  about  the  administrative  structure  of 
diving  in  Canada. 

I  am  very  sorry  about  the  delay  and  have  to  add  that  it  will  be 
only  in  the  third  week  of  September  that  I  will  be  able  to 
give  your  questionnaire  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  the 
meantime  would  you  let  me  have  your  phone  number  so  that  we  may 
discuss  the  information  you  will  need. 
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Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  ALberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

July  9,  1975 


Ms.  Jo-Ann  Lawson 

Executive  Director 

Sports  Federation  of  Canada 

333  River  Road 

Vanier  City,  Ontario 

K1L  8B9 

Dear  Ms.  Lawson: 

1  am  a  graduate  student  in  Physical  Education  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  and  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  my  course 
work  in  administration,  I  am  examining  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  sport  of  scuba  diving  in  Canada.  One  aspect  that  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  is  the  relationship  between  the  various  scuba  agencies  and 
other  sport-related  associations.  I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  request 
some  information  on  the  relationship  between  your  Federation  and  the 
scuba  agencies,  particularly  the  Association  of  Canadian  Underwater 
Councils  (A.C.U.C.)  and  the  National  Association  of  Underwater  Instruc¬ 
tors,  Canada  (N.A.U.I.  Canada). 

I  am  aware  that  there  has  been  considerable  friction  between 
these  two  agencies  over  the  years,  and  that  a  problem  arose  recently 
over  membership  in  and  representation  within  the  S.F.C.  for  the  sport  of 
scuba  diving. 

I  would  appreciare  receiving  your  reaction  or  any  additional 
information  you  might  be  able  to  provide  regarding  the  following  points: 

The  S.F.C.  By-Laws  state  that  its  membership  includes.: 

"the  governing  body  of  each  amateur  sport 
of  an  athletic  nature  nationally  organized 
in  Canada  and  approved  by  the  Federation". 

V  -  Membership  (b) (i) 
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c)  Does  the  A.C.U.C.  now  hold  "resident"  status  in  the  Admin.  Centre 
in  Ottawa,  and  if  so,  who  would  be  the  contact  person  for  further 
information  specifically  related  to  the  A.C.U.C.? 

I  understand  that  the  N.A.U.I.  Canada  application  for  membership 
in  the  S.F.C.  was  rejected  because  the  Membership  Committee  felt  that 
the  N.A.U.I.  organization  represents  only  a  "part  of  a  total  sport",  and 
that  membership  by  this  organization  in  addition  to  A.C.U.C.  would  frag¬ 
ment  the  sport. 

d)  Does  this  decision,  though,  not  limit  the  representation  of  the 
diving  community  in  the  S.F.C.  anyway  to  "a  part  of  a  total  sport" 
-  namely  those  divers  who  choose  to  join  a  diving  club  which 
chooses  to  belong  to  its  Provincial  Diving  Council?  And  does  this 
not  then  fragment  the  sport  by  allowing  input  and  representation 
by  only  a  portion  of  the  Canadian  diving  scene? 

At  the  1972  Annual  Meeting  of  the  S.F.C.,  a  question  was  raised 
concerning  the  membership  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Amateur  Aquatics 
(now  the  Aquatics  Federation  of  Canada),  since  its  component  organiza¬ 
tions  were  already  members  of  the  S.F.C.  The  statement  recorded  in  the 
minutes  would  appear  to  support  multiple  or  duplicate  membership  since 
the  C.F.A.A.  was  reported  to  be  "desirous  of  playing  an  active  role  with 
the  Federation",  and  was  therefore  granted  membership. 

e)  Would  an  arrangement  for  dual  representation  by  the  two  agencies 
(A.C.U.C.  and  N.A.U.I.  Canada)  not  enable  the  S.F.C.  to  better 
serve  and  represent  the  total  sport? 

f)  Does  N.A.U.I.  Canada  not  fulfil  the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  By- 
Laws  for  Associate  Membership  in  the  S.F.C.: 

"The  associate  membership  shall  consist  of  such 
other  individuals,  corporations  and  groups  or 
associations  and  persons,  which  exhibit  an  interest 
in  the  purpose  and  objects  of  the  Federation  and  are 
approved  by  the  Federation  as  active  in  or  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  organization,  control  or 
participation  in  sport  and  apply  for  and  are  admitted 
to  membership  by  the  Board  of  Directors." 

g)  Does  the  S.F.C.  not  consider  it  desirable  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  input  and  participation  by  the  largest  number  of  participants 
in  a  sport?  Would  this  not  best  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
widest  possible  spectrum? 

[  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this,  matter 
and  any  information  which  you  would  be  able  to  provide  to  assist  me. 

Sincerely , 


Susan  K.  Heal  (Miss) 
Graduate  Student 
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333  RIVER  ROAD,  VANIER,  ONTARIO  K1L  8B9  TEL  (613)  746-0060- Telex  053  3660 


July  14,  1975 


Hiss  Susan  K.  Heal 
Graduate  Student 
Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  2K9 

Dear  Miss  Heal: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  9,  1975 
regarding  application  for  employment  as  Resource  and 
Development  Officer  with  the  Sports  Federation  of 
Canada . 

We  wish  to  advise  that  you  will  be  hearing 
from  us  shortly  concerning  this  matter. 

// 


C-{  nrprpl  V  „ 
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333  RIVER  ROAD,  VANIER,  ONTARIO  K1L8B9  TEL  (613)  746-0060-Telex  053  3660 


Augusr  4,  1974. 


Miss  Susan  K.  Heal, 

Graduate  Student, 

Faculty  of  Physical  Education, 
University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  Alberta. 

T6G  2H9 . 


Dear  Miss  Heal: 

Please  accept  our  apologies  for  the  mix-up  in  our  reply  of  July  14th.  You  have 
posed  seven  questions  and  asked  for  my  reaction  on  a  number  of  points.  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  answer,  or  react,  completely  to  your  satisfaction,  but  I  will 
attempt  to  give  you  the  Sports  Federation's  position  on  all  of  these  matters. 

The  criteria  for  membership  in  the  Sports  Federation  requires  that  the  National 
Governing  Body  must  represent  organized  sports  bodies  in  a  minimum  of  five 
provinces.  The  Association  of  Canadian  Underwater  Councils,  in  making  its 
initial  request  for  membership  have  filled  this  requirement  and  were,  therefore, 
approved  for  membership.  It  was  felt  by  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  Sports 
Federation  at  the  time  of  its  recommendation  to  the  general  membership  for  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  Association  of  Canadian  Underwater  Councils  that  it  indeed  repre¬ 
sented  divers,  instructors  and  the  administrative  arm  of  scuba  in  Canada.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federation  does  not  maintain  a  definition  of  'sport 
governing  bodies'  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  my  interpretation.  The  Sport  Gov¬ 
erning  Body,  as  I  look  at  other  sports  governing  bodies  in  Canada,  encompasses 
all  of  the  areas  of  involvement  from  the  athlete  to  the  instructor/coach  to  the 
planners,  and  administrators  -  in  essence  the  total  picture  involving  that  sport 
at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas.  The  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Sports  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Canada,  from  a  strictly  practical  point  of  view,  are  difficult  to 
enumerate.  Each  member  of  the  Sports  Federation  has  an  equal  voice,  along  with 
the  other  92  member  associations,  in  determining  and  influencing  national  sport 
policy,  influencing  the  overall  direction  of  sport  and  recreation  in  Canada  and, 
in  essence,  becomes  a  part  of  the  total  sport  and  recreation  community  in  our 
country.  Practical  benefits  allow  all  members  to  participate  in  insurance  programs, 
the  Uniform  Program  and  the  benefits  of  the  S.F.C.  lobbying  efforts  within  the 
Federal  Government's  areas  of  legislation. 

The  A.C.U.C.  has  just  recently  hired  an  Executive  Director  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C 
Rolfe.  He  would  be  the  person  to  whom  you  would  direct  further  enquiries  regarding 
A.C.U.C.  His  address  is  333  River  Road,  Vanier,  Ontario,  K1L  8B9. 
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The  sport  of  scuba,  I  believe,  encompasses  not  only  N.A.U.l.  and  A.C.U.C.  but  also 
Y.M.C.A.,  N.A.S.D.S.,  P.A.D.I.  and  a  few  other  instructor  groups.  In  an  effort 
to  ensure  standardized  instructor  and  follow-up  programs  across  Canada,  it  would 
seem  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  the  instructor  groups  would  form  an 
instructors  council  of  some  type  that  could  associate  itself  with  the  Association 
of  Canadian  Underwater  Councils.  In  the  skiing  community  this  has  in  essence  been 
accomplished  with  the  Ski  Instructors  Alliance..  Surely  within  any  sport  in  Canada 
there  can  only  be  one  National  Body  in  order  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  particular  sport. 

The  Aquatics  Federation  of  Canada,  a  member  of  the  Sports  Federation  of  Canada, 
fulfills  the  same  criteria  for  membership  as  does  the  C.O.A.  and  the  Commonwealth 
Games  Society. 

In  closing,  I  have  contacted  Mr.  Rolfe  and  he  advises  that  A.C.U.C.  is  known  also 
to  be  the  sole  representative  of  all  Canadian  Divers  to  the  World  Underwater  Fed¬ 
eration  -  C.M.A.S.  which,  naturally,  supports  the  Federal  Government  stand  in 
selecting  A.C.U.C.  as  the  National  Sport  Governing  Body,  (see  attached  list) 
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CMAS  MEMBER  FEDERATIONS 


Country 


Organization 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Portugal  - 
Singapore  - 
Sweden  - 
Switzerland  - 
Czechoslovakia- 
Turkey  - 
Russia  - 
Uruguay  - 
United  States  - 


Portuguese  Federation  for  Underwater  Activities 
Underwater  Federation  of. Singapore 
Swedish  Sports  Diving  Federation 
Swiss  Underwater  Sports  Federation 
Czechoslovak  Divers  Federation 
Turkish  Underwater  Sports  Federation 
Federation  for  Underwater  Sports  of  the  USSR 
Uruguayan  Federation  of  Amateur  Fishing 
Underwater  Society  of  America 


Ihi 


Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 


Venezuelan  Federation  of  Underwater  Activities 
Yugoslav  Federation  of  Recreational  Sport  Fishing 
and  Underwater  Activities 


CODE 


Code 

(A-B-C 

(A 

(A-B-C 

(A-B-C 

(A-B-C 

(A 

(A-I 

(A 

C  NAUI-I 
(A 

(A-B-C 


A  -  Sports  Committee 
B  -  Technical  Committee 
C  Scientific  Committee 
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CMAS  MEMBER  FEDERATIONS 


Co  to  try 


Organization 


Code 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

^8. 

39. 


South  Africa 

East  Germany 

West  Germany 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 


South  African  Underwater  Union 

East  German  Sports  Diving  Club 

West  German  Sports  Diving  Club 

Argentine  Federation  of  Underwater  Activities 

Australian  Underwater  Federation 

Sport  Diving  Federation  of  Austria 

Belgian  Federation  of  Research  and  Underwater  Activit 
Brazilian  Confederation  of  Sports 
Bulgarian  Federation  for  Underwater  Sports 
Association  of  Canadian  Underwater  Councils 


Chile 

Costa  Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Spain 

Faeroe  Islands- 

Finland 

France 

United  Kingdom- 
Greece 

Guernsey 

Netherlands 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jersey 

Liechtenstein  - 
Luxembourg 

Malta 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Norway 
New  Zealand 
Panama 
Peru 

Poland 


Chilean  Federation  of  Sports  and  Underwater  Studie 
Costa  Rican  Association  for  Underwater  Activities 
National  Commission  of  Underwater  Activities 
Danish  Sportsdiving  Federation  • 

Spanish  Federation  of  Underwater  Activities 
Faeroese  Underwater  Federation 
Federation  of  Finnish  Sports  Divers 

French  Federation  of  Studies  and  Underwater  Sports 
British  Sub-Agua  Club 

Hellenic  Federation  for  Underwater  Activities  and 
Fishing 

Blue  Dolphin  Sub-aqua  Club 
Netherlands  Underwater  Sport  Federation 
Underwater  Federation  of  Hong  Kong 
Hungarian  Underwater  Federation 
Irish  Underwater  Council 

Federation  for  Underwater  Activities  in  Israel 
Italian  Federation  for  Sports  Fishing  and 
Underwater  Activities 
Japanese  Underwater  Federation 

The  Jersey  Federation  of  Underwater  Activities 
Liechtenstein  "Bubbles"  Diving  Club 
Luxembourg  Federation  for  Underwater  Activities 
and  Sports 
Malta  Sub  Aqua  Club 

Mexican  Exploration  Club  and  Underwater  Sports 
Club  for  Spearfishing  and  Underwater  Exploration 
of  Monaco 

Norwegian  Diving  Federation 

New  Zealand  Underwater  Association 

Panamanian  Yacht  and  Fishing  Club 

National  Commission  of  Sub-marine  Fishing  and 

Underwater  Activities 

Polish  Tourist  Board 


(A-B 
(A 
(A-B 
■  (A 
(A-3 
(A-B 
ies  (A 
(A-B 
(A-B 
(A-B 
(A-B-C 


-C 

-B 

-C 

—  v. 

-C 

-C 

-I 

-C 

-c 

-c 


(A-B 

(A-B 

(A-B 

(A 

(A 

(A-B 

(A-B 

Sports 


(A-B 


(A-B 

(A-B 

(A-B 

(A-B 

(A 

(A 


(A-B 

(A 

(A-B 

(A 

(A 

(A 

(A 


(A 

-C 

-C 

-c 

-c 

— L 
-C 
-C 

(A 

(A 

-C 

(L- 

(A 

-C 

-c 

-c 

-c 

(A 
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CURRENT  MEMBERS 


UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLIC (A-B) 

WEST  GERMANY (A -B-C) 

SOUTH  AFRICA (A-B-C) 


FOUNDING  MEMBERS 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


SWITZERLAND 


PORTUGAL 


MALTA 


USA 


SPAIN 


(A-C) PQLAND 
(A-B) PANAMA 
(A-C) MONACO 
(A)  URUGUAY 
(A-C) PERU 
(A)  MALTA 
(A)  TURKEY 
(A) SINGAPORE 
(A-B-C)  SV7EDEN 
(A-B-C)  NORWAY 
(A-B-C) MEXICO 
(A-B) VENEZUELA 
(A-B-C) PORTUGAL 
(A-B) LUXEMBOURG 
(A-B) NEW  ZEALAND 
(A-B-C) YUGOSLAVIA 
(A-B) EAST  GERMANY 

(A-B-C) SWITZERLAND 
(A-C) FAEROE  ISLANDS 
(A-B-C) CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 


l  CMAS  I 


WEST  GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA (A-B-C) 

BULGARIA (A-B-C) 
ARGENTINA (A-B) 
AUSTRIA (A-B-C) 
DENMARK (A-B-C) 
BRAZIL (A-B-C) 
COSTA  RICA (A) 
FRANCE (A-B-C) 
BELGIUM (A-B) 
CHILE (A-B-C) 
SPAIN (A-B-C) 
FINLAND (A-B) 
GREECE (A) 
JERSEY (A) 
HUNGARY (A) 
CUBA (A-B-C) 
GUERNSEY  (A) 
HONG  KONG (B) 
JAPAN (A-B-C) 
ITALY (A-B-C) 
CANADA (A-B-C) 
ISRAEL (A-B-C) 
IRELAND (A-B-C) 

NEW  ZEALAND (A-B) 
NETHERLANDS (A-B-C) 

-  LIECHTENSTEIN (A-B) 

UNITED  KINGDOM (A-B-C) 


BRAZIL 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

MONACO 

BELGIUM 

GREECE 

NETHERLANDS 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA (A-B-C) 


CODE 


A  -  Sports  Committee 
B  -  Technical  Committee 
C  -  Scientific  Committee 
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